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The art of cocktail mixing is to 
so blend the ingredients that no 
one is evident, but the delicate 
fiavor of each is apparent. Is 
this the sort of cocktail the man 
gives you who does it by guess- 
work? There’s never a mistake 





Schulich 


Ladies Tailor 


Dressmaker 
and Furrier 


Now offers many of his 
imported models from 


Paris, London and Vienna 


consisting of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
TAILOR GOWNS, 
RECEPTION, 
STREET, AND CAR- 
RIAGE DRESSES, 
OPERA WRAPS, 
AUTOMOBILE 
COATS, SKIRTS, 


Marion fowley 





RIDING HABITS, IMPORTER 


in a CLUB COCKTAIL. It Cn 
ETC. 


smells good, tastes good, is 
good—always. Just strain 23 West 30th St. New York 


through cracked ice. Seven AT GREATLY (Formerly with Simpson, Crawford & Simpson) 


kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- REDUCED 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, : PRICES Tea Gowns 


T i York. : 
om Gin and Yor Ww hs Matinees 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., ; pease ieee Fancy Waists 
Sole P jet % ‘ NEW YORK s . 
Hartrorp pyre Lonpon Near Fifth Avenue Suk -Saeete 
Imported Corsets 


The expression which springs to the lips i R BE KA N O 


of every one ona first application of 
! SILK COLLAR 
DR. COGSWELL’S FOUNDATIONS 


F 00 T TONIC We Can Pi Your Neck 


The only tonic on the market 
which Cools, Soothes, Rests and 
Quiets Aching, Tired, Nervous Feet 





























‘‘Oh! How Good It Feels!” 





Allays inflammation. An infallible remedy in 
the treatment of 


CHILBLAINS AND BUNIONS 


Excellent for Sprains and all ordinary foot 


aches and pains. Style 3071 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 











Price, $1.00 per bottle, sent securely 
packed and post-paid to any address in the U. S. 


If your druggist does not have it send direct to 


E. N. COGSWELL 


SURGEON CHIROPODIST . 
1133 Broadway New York Style 0711 


Dr. Cogswell, the recognized authority on M AMM . ORITE WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
the feet and their ailments, will be pleased to The best glycerine Soap, '* A a F FAV Its purity is absolute ; its A, A, Di ETER & co. 
answer all inquiries pertaining to them. perfume unequalled. Used for y ears in the Court of H. I. M. the Emperor 238 Tremont Street 
SCIENTIFIC MANICURING of Russia, Can be applied to the most tender and delicate skin. Boston, [ass 
A corps of skilled assistants always in rraronempnagetndiend po MULHENS, Cologne 0/R, a FOR SALE IN jane YorRK * errr AT 
Sole U. S. Agents, NULHENS & KROPFF, 298 Broadway, H. O'Neill & Co. 


d 15 cents for fi mople cake. 
Sen cents for full-sicce sa Adams Dry Goods Co., etc. | 











attendance 
The treatment of ingrowing nails 
a specialty. 
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Beautiful Finger Nails 


ar 50c treatment 4 “ey You can 







have 
them 











If your 
druggist 
or manicure does not keep 


YY Marinello 
Finger Nail Polish 


us his (or her) name and we will send you one 
Siok only of the regular 50c size if you 
will enclose five two-cent stamps for mailing. 

Put up in pencil form, enclosed in metallic case for 
carrying in pocket, purse, anywhere. Moisten pencil 
well, coat the nail with polish, dry. No powder or paste 
immediate in effect. d five two-cent ee today. 

klet on care of hands and nails included. 


THE MARINELLO COMPANY @ 
504, 28 Jackson Boulevard, Chicag 
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APACHE INDIAN BEAD WORK LOOM 


loom for the wea of bead work 
The only practical po tag ed ving wi 





Patented August 25, 1903 


We will send, for $2.00, prepaid, a box contain- 
ing the following complete outfit : 
Oak Loom as per illustration ; 25 Needles; 

5 assorted packages Beads; spool of thread ; 
Instructions and 24 original Indian Designs. 
Send 4c for our illustrated catalogue of Indian 
Goods. Beads, all colors, 25 cents a bunch. 


' BENHAM INDIAN TRADING CO., 
138 W. 42d St. near Broadway, New York 














Mme. Aphe. Picaut 


Ostrich and 
Fancy Feathers, 
Boas, etc. 


REPAIRING, 
CLEANING, 
and DYEING 
43 West 21st Street, 
New York 
Our work has given 
satisfaction for over fifty 
years to many of New 
York’s representative 
families, And we feel 
that it will also satisfy 
you, 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
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POSITIVELY DESTROYED. No Electricity, Blue 
Ointment, Poison, or Pain. Absolutely Harmless. Cure 
Guaranteed. When you see the folly of having your face 

spoiled by cheap quackeries call or address 
29 W. 34th St., N.Y., 
MME. ULIAN opp. Waldorf, 
35 years’ practice here and abroad. 













Show Your Loyalty by Wearing the 


Class Pin or Badge 


(HUNDREDS OF DESIGNS FREE) 


of your college, school, class 
cluborsociety, Orderstraight 
from the factory. This style 
and others, in apy two colors 
of enamel, with any three let- 
ters and two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 a NS SS A 
doz. Sample to cts. to he 

In Storting: Silver $2.50 a doz. Sampue 25cts. 
Beautiful jog showing hundreds of designs free. Satis- 





faction guaranteed. Special design and estimate free. 
BAasTIAN BROs. 
210. South Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
HAIR GOODS 
Perfect Fitting WIGS 
For Ladies & Gentlemen 


Stylish Pompadours, Wavy 
Switches, aad up. Complex- 
ton Bea: Ss. 

Illus, Catalog Free. 
BE. BURNHASI, Dept. F. 

70 State St., Chicago 
































IMPORTER 


16 West 39th Street 


NEW YORK 
aD 
IS NOW EXHIBITING 


Fall and Winter Models 


AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS 


4 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 











Dress extremes are never correct ; but the dress of 


extremities should always be in the best of taste 


McCLENAHAN FOOTWEAR 


Reflects the Fastidious 
Taste of the Wearer 


Custom Work 
a Specialty 


WM. McCLENAHAN & CO. 


FOR 30 YEARS 
COR. 23D ST. & 4TH AVE. 






25 West 34th Street 


New York 























Department V 


The Bust Beautiful 


Our method of treatment for 
Developing the Bust 


has the following points of excellence possessed by no other method 
and which we positively guarantee : 





Certainty. This we prove by living subjects, photographs and 


sworn statements. 


Rapidity. No other method can possibly show such quick de- 
velopment. 
Convenience. No effort or work whatever necessary on your 


part. It is a home treatment. 

Harmilessness. 1,000 physicians in New York alone certify to 
this statement. 

Cost. Very moderate. One price for the simplest and for the 
most difficult cases. 

The Venus de Milo Method appeals to common sense and intelligence. 

Our booklet, ‘* Health, Grace and Beauty,’’ giving full 
information, sent in plain sealed envelope free on receipt of 4 cents 
postage. Women specialists in charge. 


THE NATURE COMPANY 


41 West 24th Street, NEW YORK 
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YOUTH 
REGAINED 


















Do you 
wish a 
Complexion 


like the 

















wild rose? 













The Diane de Poictiers 


Silver Complexion Pills 
WILL GIVE IT TO YOU 







They are compounded from 
the formula of one of the most 
famous physicians of his time, 
who thoroughly tested and 
proved them in his private 


practice. THEY WILL 


1. Quickly remove all sallowness, 
pimples, black heads and dreaded 
moth patches. 



















































2. They will eradicate impurities of 
the skin. 


3- They will produce a marvelous 
beauty and transparency of the 
skin and impart the freshness and 
brilliancy of youth. 


THE RESULT IS WONDERFUL 
AND CERTAIN 
One month’s treatment in 
each box for $2.00 
3 boxes $5.00 
Sample Boxes, 50 cents 
Sent by mail prepaid in plain wrapper 
to any address 





May 12, 1903. 
The Diane de Poictiers Co., 
Dear Sirs:— 

Kindly send me another box of your 
Silver Pills, and enclosed find money order 


for $2.00. I think so far they are simply 
fine. 
Respectfully, 
Alton, Ii. Mrs. L—. 





Pittsburg, Pa., May 11, 1903. 
Diane de Poictiers Co., 
Gentlemen:— 

Enclosed find five dollars for which 
please send me 3 boxes of your Silver 
Complexion Pills, and oblige. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. B—. 





New York, June 15, 1903. 
Diane de Poictiers Co., 
Gentlemen:-— 

Enclosed find $5.00 (money order), 
for three more boxes of your Complexion 
Pills. Kindly mail at once, as I am out of 
them, and do not wish to break the treat- 
ment. I think you will like to know that 
the Silver Pills have done wonders for me, 
and besides improving my complexion, 
have acted as a tonic. I feel better in 
every way. 





Sincerely, 


Miss L. C—. 











The originals of these letters can be 
seen at our office 











jane de Poictiers 












22 East 2ist Street. NEW YORK 















ALICE FISCHER 


Sketch of the career of Miss Alice 
A Fischer, who begins an engagement at 

the Bijou, on 1 Dec., in What’s the 
Matter with Susan, was published in Vogue 
last winter when she was playing her success- 
ful comedy, Mrs. Jack, at Wallack’s. 


IRENE CROMWELL 


Rene Cromwell, the littlest girl in, Babes in 
Toyland at the Majestic, is a Brooklyn 
girl and first went on the stage last winter 

in the Country Girl. She played during its 
New York run, but did not appear again until 
Babes in Toyland was produced last June in 
Chicago. 


ARTHUR BYRON 


Rthur Byron, starring in Major André 
is the son of Oliver Dowd Byron, 
whose play, Across the Continent, 

was for many years almost as familiar to 
American audiences as Monte Cristo. It is 
in this play that young Byron made his first 
appearance, as by the way, did his mother’s 
sister, Ada Rehan. After engagements with 
Sol Smith Russell, and Stockwell’s Theatre 
Company in San Francisco, he made his New 
York debut in Mary Fiske’s play, Captain 
Herne, U. S. A., at the Union Square Theatre. 
Next in importance was his engagement as 
leading man with Felix Morris, after which he 
joined Mr.‘ John Drew with whom his asso- 
ciation continued uninterruptedly for eight 
years, terminating at the close of last season. 
He appeared in all of Mr. Drew’s successes, 
such as Butterflies, Bauble Shop, Christopher, 
Jr.; Ro’emary, The Liars, Tyranny of Tears 
and Richard Carvel. 


KYRLE BELLEW 


Princess, is the eldest son of the auxil- 
He studied 
for orders at Balliol College, Oxford. 


4 Yrle Bellew, the star of Raffles, at the 


iary Bishop of Calcutta. 
At nine- 
teen he ran away to sea. For three years he 
served before the mast on an English merchant- 
man. Then he secured a commission in Her 
Majesty's service. For eight years he followed 
the sea. At the end of this time he deserted 
from his ship, and reading an advertisement 
in the London Times: Wanted a light comedian 
to join a provincial company, he applied for 
and secured the position. 

In Dublin, he made his first success as 
George de Lesparre in Dion Boucicault’s play, 
Led Astray, and Boucicault offered him a 
minor position at the Haymarket in London. 
In three years, Harold Kyrle, as he then called 
himself, was leading man of the Haymarket 
Stock Company under Buckstone. 


From the Haymarket, Mr. Bel- 
lew went to the Lyceum under 
Henry Irving, where after many 
successes, he was engaged by 
Marie Litton to become leading 
man of a company, which she had 
just formed for the Imperial. 
After this, Lester Wallack en- 
gaged Mr. Bellew fora season as 
leading man at Wallack’s Theatre 
in New York. He opened in Har- 
bor Lights, and for nearly five 
years of continuous playing, he re- 
mained as leading man of this 
famous stock organization. 
For the next four years, he and 
Mrs. James Brown Potter toured 
over the greater part of the world 
in classic repertorie. This partner- 
ship came to an end suddenly at Cape Town, 
Africa, three years ago, through the burning 
of all their scenery, costumes and effects in 
the conflagration of the Royal Theatre. 

They returned to London and Bellew sud- 
denly gave up theatricals and became a bush- 
man and gold miner in the wilds of Australia. 

Receiving a munificent offer from Sir Henry 
Irving to return to London and create the 
important role of Olivier, the director’s son in 
Robespierre, he went back and again made 
a great personal success in that production, 
but he returned to Queensland, nevertheless, 
before the run of Robespierre had half com- 
pleted its course at the Lyceum. 

From his mines he came to America last year 


to play A Gentleman of France. 
A plays William Collier tried this season, 
was unexpectedly withdrawn from the 
Bijou in November. The vacancy thus created 
enabled Alice Fischer to begin her engagement 
at this theatre on 1 December, instead of a 
month later. Miss Fischer is entertaining 
audiences with What’s the Matter with Susan? 
Mr. Collier has taken his play on the road. 


GOSSIP 


Fool and His Money, the third of the 


Julia Marlowe has, it is said, reconsidered 
her determination to withdraw for the rest of 
the season. A flattering increase of patronage 
in Chicago for Fools of Nature, in which Miss 
Marlowe has been starring, in said to have been 
responsible for the actress’s change of plan. 
At one time this season, Chicago had its choice 
of am evening of seeing Maud Adams in the 
Pretty Sister of José, Eleanor Robson in Merely 
Mary Ann, and Julia Marlowe. All of these 
players are said to have drawn good houses. 


The rumor is that Calvé, Réjane, and Bern- 
hardt are meditating a combination manage- 
ment of a theatre in Paris. The outcome 
would certainly be interesting. Single actor- 
managers and single actress-managers have 
been known, but a three-star actress-manage- 
ment is thus far unique. One thing can be 
safely predicted of the scheme, and that is, it 
will secure a very considerable amount of inter- 
national free advertisement.—There is a 
demand for librettists who shall at least equal 
in ability the musicians who compose the scores 
for the musical comedies. George Ade is 
easily the best of the book writers, although he 
falls far short of W. S. Gilbert, the eccentric 
but talented collaborator with the jate Sir 
Arthur Sullivan.—There appears to be no 
reason to change the public’s verdict that 
Louis x1 is Sir Henry Irving’s greatest role. 
During his recent New York engagement no 
other character in which he appeared so well 
became him, nor did any other win from 


crowded houses such salvos of applause as 
made the Broadway Theatre ring. Storms of 
hand-clappings called the actor out again and 
again between the acts. It is matter for con- 
gratulation that Irving’s original intention to 
adhere rather closely to Dante, during his 
American tour, appears to have been very con- 


siderably modified. 


Maud Adams is not very well fitted out with 
the Pretty Sister of José, as it is beyond the 
possibilities that this dainty, coquettish young 
woman, could even remotely suggest the in- 
tensity and dash of a Spanish girl of intensely 
emotional temperament. In an attempt to 
make the play very clean much of the 
strength and interest of Mrs. Burnett's 
story were eliminated, so that the residuum 
resembles what one unfeeling critic calls a per- 
fectly lovely companion sketch to Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. The only one in the cast who 
looks and acts Spanish is Edgar Selwyn, who 
plays the role of José and plays it well. It is 
perhaps needless to add that Miss Adams draws 
full houses, it being her engaging personality 
and not the play, that draws the public. 


The Light That Failed, a dramatized version 
of Kipling’s well-known story of the same name, 
which served to re-introduce Forbes Robertson, 
is the most noteworthy of the new productions 
of the season. The season began at the Knick- 
erbocker Theatre about a fortnight ago, and the 
first night impression is confirmed by subse- 
quent attendance, that Mr. Robertson acts un- 
commonly well, and that he appears to advan- 
tage as Dick Heldar, although he is not tem- 
peramentally suited to the part. 


An excellent criticism of the play is that like 
the book, it lacks continuity and cohesion, and 
appears rather like selected episodes in a drama, 
than a symmetrically developed play. The 
opening scene is most picturesque. It dis- 
closes the camp of various war correspondents 
in the Soudan. Here Heldar is introduced 
having already received the wound that is to 
ultimately blind him, and he lies in his tent 
talking of Maisie while his companions criticise. 
He does some effective acting later in this act. 
Next is shown Maisie’s studio and from there on 


the current of events is rapid. The play will 
undoubtedly appeal to theatre-goers wherever 
it is presented and the cast throughout is un- 
usually excellent. An enjoyable evening is in 
store for whoever takes in The Light That 
Failed. A word at least is merited by Gertrude 
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Elliott, who makes an acceptable if not brilliant 
Maisie. 


So impressed is an auditor with the per- 
sistency of the nearly boundless Popularity of 
Ben Hur at the New York Theatre, that }, 
insists it threatens to become one of the pe. 
manent institutions of the city. This play has 
been dragged into the Parsifal controversy for 
the purpose of convicting the protesting clergy 
of inconsistency. They being under the jn. 
pression that Parsifal was a sort of musical 
Everyman (the old morality play), labored with 
Manager Conried to abandon the Projected 
productions, whereupon the objectors were ep. 
lightened as to the exact status of Parsifal anj 
asked furthermore that they should commenj 
Ben Hur, and youths be encouraged by them to 
witness it, when there is a star of Bethlehem 
representation, and the stage, in the last act js 
flooded by light that is supposed to come from 
the presence of the approaching Christ. The 
only place where the effect of the hostility to 
Parsifal was felt was at the box office, which js 
thronged with ticket buyers. 


Lady Rose’s Daughter, a dramatized version 
of Mrs. Hunfphry Ward's novel, is at the 
Garrick Theatre, with Fay Davis in the leading 
role.—Maxine Elliott is at the New Amsterdam 
in Her Own Way. Miss Elliott was so un 
wifely as to turn her husband, Nat Goodwin, 
out of this theatre, where he was playing ina 
revival of Midsummer Night’s Dream. His 
season was made to come to an untimely end 
owing to managerial exigencies. Miss Elliott 
is doing excellently with the not particularly 
good play that Clyde Fitch made for her. 


William Gillette is back on the New York 
stage (the particular locality being the New 
Lyceum Theatre) in J. M. Barrie’s whimsical 
play, The Admirable Crichton, a London success 
of last season. The central personage in the play 
is a butler, who, in the upset conditions resulting 
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from shipwreck, becomes a diverting and bent 
ficent tyrant of t he little social circle in whic 


he was formerly a menial.—The Sult2= of Su! 
is having a prosperous tour about the country 


and it is likely to be kept on going for som4 


months to come. 
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Babette is on at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
ge opera being by Victor Herbert and Harry 
gnith, and the leading role filled by Fritzi 
scheft.—Three Little Maids is now a Garden 
Theatre attraction it having been moved from 
Daly's Theatre, because the house was long 
go leased to another attraction, when mana- 
ers did not realize how prime a favorite The 
Three Little Maids would become with the 
American theatre-goers. It appears likely to 





Photo by Windeatt 
IRENE CROMWELL 


have a prosperous season at the Garden Theatre. 
It is considered the best balanced of the re- 
cent musical comedies as regards the book and 
score, being nearly equal and not, as with the 
pthers, the libretto being made inferior. 


The Man From Blankley’s at the Criterion, 
is one of the undoubted successes of the season, 
as Charles Hawtrey and his company invariably 
laced a full house. How long the comedy 
could be played to paying houses must remain 
‘matter of conjecture, as it was brought to an 
untimely end by the necessity of turning the 
tage over to William Faversham on 23 
Novertiber. It is to be hoped The Man From 
Bankley’s will play a return New York en- 
pgement.—The word comes that there is to be 
i short season of the Castle Square Opera 
Company at the West End Theatre.—Raffles 
ind Kryle Bellew are enjoying a season of good 
touses at the Princess, where the goings on of 
he society cracksman appear to entertain 
iheatre-goers. There is as yet no intimation 
tow long the season will last. Mr. Bellew 
ull be more fortunate than some other success- 
hl stars, who, because of prior engagements 
have been prematurely shut out of New York. 


A comedy that is indebted almost wholly for 
"good running to the excellence of the com- 
pany that presents it, is A Clean Slate at the 
Madison Square Theatre. Jessie Millward and 
ber leading man, J. H. Gilmour as always are 


doing good and effective work and the public is 
pleased.—Cousin Kate, which serves this 
season to present Ethel Barrymore, must go 
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Red Feather at the Lyric is justified of its 
title, for more brilliant plumage than the cos- 
tuming of the operetta never dazzled the New 


ALICE FISCHER 


Photo by Byron 


ARTHUR BYRON AS MAJOR ANDRE 


from the Hudson Theatre on 28 November, 
as the stage of the theatre has other engagements. 
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York public. The 
book is not humor- 
ous, but Charles 
Emerson Cook’s ly- 
rics are graceful and 
pretty, and the mu- 
sic by Reginald De 
Koven is not un- 
tuneful. It is a far 
cry from the musicof 
Robin Hood, but it 


is better than most 


Photo by Sarony 


of De Koven’s re- 
cent work. Grace 
Van Studdiford 
makes an attractive 
star with her engag- 
ing personality, and 
her voice, the latter winning much applause in 
the arias. Thomas Q. Seabrooke, the comedian 


b] 


of the company, after a bad start owing to in- 
sufficent rehearsals is now in his happiest vein 
in this operetta. 

E. S. Willard has put Stephen Phillips's new 
play, Miriam, into rehearsal in London. There 
appears, however, small prospect of its being 


HELEN REDMOND 


A sketch of Miss Redmond was published in Vogue 
12 February, 1903 


needed as The Cardinal is having a great run. 
It will be remembered Mr. Willard appeared in 
this production in this country last season. 


The Office Boy, in which Frank Daniels 
disports himself, continues on at the Victoria 
Theatre, and appears to have settled down fora 


KYRLE BELLEW 


long run.—The Girl From Kay’s at the Herald 
Square Theatre being generally regarded as 
much fresher and more diverting than most of its 
class, gives every indication of filling out a most 
prosperous season. San Bernard supplies the 
fun in this production.—A Japanese Nightin- 
gale came to Daly’s Theatre on 19 November 
for a run. 
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Dainty and Original Conceits in 
Hose Fastenings 
Suitable for Christmas Gifts 


DESIGNED AND MADE ONLY BY 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets Made to Order | 
52 WEST 21ST STREET, NEW YORK | 


TELEPHONE 1718 18TH STREET 


(DESCRIPTIONS) 
1A Heavily Embroidered Satin Ribbon, with embroidered bow. 


1 Same, with plain bow. 

2 Fancy Elastics, made in sets for hips and front. 
3 Heavy Satin Ribbon, bow to match. 

4 Same, with imitation or real lace trimming. 

5 Heavy Satin, without bow. 





Fastenings specially designed to order 





Hose Supporters 


Our hose supporters are made of the best French elastic web, with the war- 
ranted Frost attachment. ‘The satin ribbons used in the construction are of the 
finest qualities. ‘They are not made and held in stock, therefore the customer is 
sure of receiving good elastic and fresh made goods. 

If ribbon tapes are desired instead of attachments, make note of same. 

Remittances should be made by express or postal order. 

When checks on out-of-town banks are used, add ten cents to above for 
clearing house charges. 


Catalogue Mailed on Request 





























LATEST STREET MODEL 
Made in French Calf and Patent Leathers 


A Strictly Custom Boot. Ready to Wear 
PRICE $10.00 


Frank Bros. 


Smart Shoes for the Smart Set 


SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN a2oth AND atst STS. 
New York 
Established Over 30 Years 


We will be pleased to mail you our catalogue on request 








CRINOLINE MODEL GOWNS 








designed for Vocue by the best ex- 
ponents of fashion in Paris, London 
and Vienna, together with VoGuE's 
own creations and adaptations, are on 
exhibition at the salesrooms, tenth 
floor of the Aeolian Building, 364 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


B Lae exclusive Models embody all 
that is new, desirable and distinc- 
tive in dress for autumn and winter 
wear. Patterns cut to any measure- 
ments may be had at the usual prices. 
We cordially invite VoGcuE readers to 
visit the Pattern Room. 


VOG UJ E 364 FirtH AVENUE 
a New York City 
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ei WHAT THEY READ ie) 


|NoTE. —Books are selected for review in Vogue 
sbledy with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries | addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new publi- 
cations will receive immediate attention. ] 


HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE. A 
Porputar Guipe TO THE APPRECIATION OF 
Burtpincs. By Russert Sturcis, Fertow 

or THE AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF ARCHI- 

MeMBER OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 


Autuor or Dic- 


TECTS, 
Leacue or New York. 
TIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE, ETC., ECT. THE 


BAKER AND TayLor Co. 


Hen a man so 
eminent in ar- 
chitecture and 
architectural 
criticism as Mr. 
Sturgis consents 
to write a pop- 
ular treatise on 
the appreciation 
of architecture 
the layman can- 
not be too grate- 
ful. It is highly satisfactory too that the price 
of such a work should, as in this case, bring it 
easily within the reach of those who are not 





rich. 

What Mr. Sturgis attempts here is to help 
his readers to discriminate between good and 
bad in architecture. He does not, however, 
tie himself to any one school, and he warns the 
amateur to beware of accepting too easily any 
one person’s opinions. He would have the 
student of buildings arrive at opinions of his 
own by the slow process of observation under 
the correcting influence of intelligent criticism. 

The book is effectively illustrated by more 
than eighty pictures of buildings in whole and 
in detail. Many of the illustrations show mod- 
els of famous buildings or of the details of such 
structures as presented in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Here is a hint for the local 
amateur of architecture. New York has com- 
paratively few beautiful buildings, but a fre- 
quent visit to the museum will enable the ama- 
teur to see a great variety of excellent archi- 
tectural designs, and to recognize such designs 
when he encounters them in various parts of 
the city. 


IKE GLIDDEN IN MAINE. By A. D. 


McFaut. Itiustratep sy D. F. Anper- 


son. DickerMAN Pus.isuinc Co. 

The publisher’s announcement assures you 
that this book, now in the ninth edition, is a 
character study superior to David Harum, and 
that it is brimful of the wit and quaint humor 
characteristic of the real old out-and-out New 
England folk. Several chapters are devoted to 
hoss-tradin’ and hoss-racin’, to use the speech 
of Blueberry Falls. But we have searched in 
vain for an incident that is at all comparable 
with the immortal transaction in David Harum, 
and equally in vain for a character superior to 
David. There is some humor of a very childish 
and primitive kind, but nothing that can right- 
fully be labeled wit. The people are common- 
place without being amusing, and throughout 
there is a lack of that tender sentiment that 
fives such charm to the stories of country life 
in Maine by Miss Jewett and Mrs. Riggs. 


BRENDA’S BARGAIN. A_ Srory 
Girts. By Heren Lean Reep. I1tvus- 
TRATED BY Exrten B.Tuompson. Litttr, 
Brown & Co. 


FOR 


The announcement that this is the last of 
the popular Brenda books, will bring sorrow 
to many a young heart, while it will give adult 
Tfeaders cause for congratulating the author 
on her courange in setting a limit to what might 
have been an almost interminable series. The 


story is told in the simple, natural style char- 
acteristic of all that Miss Reed has written, 
and though at times it has a forced air, sug- 
gesting weariness of her subject on the author's 
part, it is not likely that this will be perceived 

the innumerable girls who have enrolled 


themselves as Miss Reed’s admirers. Brenda’s 
bargain was a cash-girl whom she accidentally 
ran across and placed in a social settlement in 
Boston conducted by her cousin and a former 
teacher. With other little Irish, Syrian, and 
Italian maids, the child was trained into a model 
worker and figured prominently at Brenda’s 
wedding, which has a chapter to itself at the 
end of the book. 


HOLT OF HEATHFIELD. By Caroune 


Atwater Mason. Iiustratep sy W. L. 


Jacoss anp C. I. Leyenpecxer. Tue 
Macmitian Co. $1.50. 


Mrs. Mason, who is a very versatile writer, 
has the rare art of making stern facts read like 
fiction and of presenting pure fiction so per- 
suasively that it appears to be a record of 
actual occurrences. These chapters from the 
annals of Heathfield parsonage have the air of 
having been written by one inside the clerical 
circles, but it would not surprise us to learn that 
Miss Mason is neither a clergyman’s wife nor 
daughter. Whatever her relation to manses 
or rectories may be one thing is certain no one 
excels her in depicting the =thletic young min- 
ister of the present day. Her delicate humor 
shows to advantage when her subject is one 
whose perils in his journey through life, are, 
like the great Apostles, partly due to his own 
countrymen; in this instance male parishioners 
who object to his democratic ideas, over-atten- 
tive mothers with marriageable daughters, and 
young women convinced without maternal 
prompting, that they would make ideal help- 
meets. The novel is parochial, it is true, but 
its spirit is broad, it is full of sunshine and air, 
and there is not a dull page in it. 


UNDER THE JACK-STAFF. By Cuester 
Bairey Fernarp. Tue Century Co. $1.25. 


These strong and original stories in which the 
reader is now afloat and now ashore stand the 
test of time and give as unalloyed delight as 
when they appeared in the magazines. Two 
rather grewsome tales, The Lights of Sitka, and 
A Yarn of the Pea-Soup Sea, begin and end the 
list, while in between are mirth-compelling 
narratives, in which those broths of boys, Mr. 
Clarence O'Shay and Mr. Sudden Lannigat, 
are conspicuous; the former convincing one that 
nature never intended him for fashionable 
society and failing to explain the mysetrious 
fascination he has for the fair sex. Under the 
Jack Staff is a man’s book, but one or two of 
the stories notably The Proving of Lannigan, 
with its puzzling heroine, can be appreciated 
best by a wmoan. 


CHESTER RAND; OR A NEW PATH TO 
FORTUNE. By Horatio Atcer, Jr. 


IntustratepD. Henry T. Coates & Co. 


80 cents. 


This is the forty-fourth book the indefatigable 
Mr. Alger has produced, which is a little more 
than one a year since his Ragged Dick caught 
the popular fancy. It will be safe to predict 
that the forty-fourth will be devoured with as 
great avidity as the first, though their similarity 
is so marked, we should think, it would be 
possible for a lad to give the plot of Chester 
Rand without opening the volume. Mr. Alger 
has somewhere said that a writer for boys 
should learn to look upon life as they do, and 
should avoid writing down tothem. Adhering 
to these rules himself, he has not only kept, 
but strengthened his hold upon his juvenile 
audience, which must number, by this time, 
several hundred thousand. His heroes are 
good, but not goody-goody fellows; they are 
brave and truthful, and plucky; they are in- 
variably devoted to their widowed mothers; 
they invariably do the right thing at the right 
time; they invariably reap the reward of their 
virtue. The influence Mr. Alger’s books have 
exerted silences all desire to ridicule them for 
their lack of literary qualities. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE RICH. By M.E. 


Ittustratep BY Eten B. 


Litrie, Brown & Co. 


WALLER. 
THOMPSON. 


A book worth having, simply for its decor- 
ative effect; its beautiful cover, in tints of green 
showing a pine tree, a farm-house peeping out 
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from rolling hills, and some stately mountains 
one of which appears to be Ascutney. The very 
sight of it makes one eager to visit Vermont, 
and to read the book is to have the eagerness 
increased. If there is not a large imigration 
of young people to the Green Mountain State 
next summer, we shall be surprised. They 
will find that these delightful pictures of 
country life have not been overdrawn, and will 
understand why Hazel Clyde preferred the 
Blossom’s house on Mount Hunger to her 
father’s mansion on Fifth Avenue; they will 
run across odd characters like Maria-Ann and 
Aunt Tryphosa (who put flannel hoods on her 
hens to keep their combs from freezing), but— 
and we grieve to say it—they will rarely, if 
ever, meet a “‘Chi’’ who is to this story what 
Jonas was to the Rollo Books of precious mem- 
ory. If any man or woman has forgotten the 
halcyon days of youth, or is in danger of for- 
getting them, let him or her read A Daughter of 
the Rich to some girl or boy. 

Having an acquaintance ~7ith —‘ew Cneland 
country folk that is intimate, and possessing 
a humor so kindly that it never stoops to ridi- 
cule, the author is well fitted to write an 
out-and-out novel. Some of her descriptions 
are equal to any Miss Wilkins has produced, 
for instance, the one of Maria-Ann, winding 
up her Christmas Eve by putting her feet in 
the stove-oven and singing ‘‘My Soul be on 
thy guard.” 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE. A Votume or 
Succestions To Hovusrtnoipers, House- 
KEEPERS, LANDLORDS, TENANTS, TRUSTEES, 


AND OTHERS, FOR THE ECONOMICAL AND 


Erricient Care or Dwetiinc Houses. 


By T. M. Crark, Ferttow or tHe Amer- 
1cAN InstiTuTE oF Arcuitects, FeLttow 


or THE Society or Arts, Lonpon. WitH 


I:tusTraTIONS. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

In this extremely practical little treatise 
we have an honest effort to supply a genuine 
need. Mr. Clark has packed into his book 
an astonishing amount of useful informa- 
tion. His first chapter is How to Build a 
House; here is of course no attempt to arm the 
layman with all the skill and knowledge of 
the architect and builder, but merely to give 
him a few broad principies of construction, and 
to warn him against the defects of material, 
and the peculiar accidents to which new houses 
are exposed. The roof is intelligently discussed 
in the next chapter; the nature of the informa- 
tion given here is well illustrated by Mr. Clark's 
warning against the disposition of the un- 
watched builder to make the flushings of 
roof valleys too narrow to serve the designed 
purpose of keeping water out in case of hard 
rains. The subject of heating occupies five 
chapters, in the course of which the author 
discusses with intelligence and much detail 
chimneys and fireplaces, the kitchen stove, 
heaters and ranges, furnaces and stoves, and 
hot water and steam heating. He recommends 
a particular form of grate for the kitchen range, 
and shows the peculiar advantages of hot water 
as a means of heating over steam in houses of 
moderate size. The subject of plumbing, 
properly enough, takes up about a third of 
the book, and here Mr. Clark explains, what 
every householder should know, the method of 
detecting leaks in plumbing, and the method 
of making slight repairs without sending for 
the professional plumber. Practical chapters 
on dighting and fixtures, on the care of wood- 
work, the latter of great value, and on keeping 
a house in repair complete the book. 


MARY OF MAGDALA. Aw Huistoricar 


AND Romantic Drama 1n Five Acts, THE 
OriGINnAL1N GERMAN Prose By Paut Heys, 
THE TRANSLATION Free_y ADAPTED AND 


Written 1n EnciisuH Verse spy WILLIAM 


Winter. Tue Macmitran Co. 

Mr. Winter explains in his preface that he 
has taken considerable liberties with the text 
and structure of the original Mary of Magdala. 
What he has produced is a drama in blank 
verse that reads well in the closet, and through 
the interpretation of Mrs. Fiske has had a not- 
able success on the stage. Some persons will 
be a little shocked to find the son of Caiaphas 


stammering out scripture in his state of maud- 
lin drunkenness, and others with a strongly 
developed historic sense will think Caiaphas 
himself a trifle too much like a modern prelate. 
But the essential truth is doubtless more nearly 
attained by an attempt to make persons of a 
remote historical period true to human nature 
as we see it to-day than by the hopeless effort 
to make the dead past live in what we conceive 
to be its peculiar modes of thought and feeling. 
The play is certainly the reverse of irreverent. 
- As to Mr. Winter’s blank verse, while it is 
not distinguished by a special melody or by 
any splendor of organ tones, it is technically good 
enough for his purpose, and is rarely marred 
by baldness of expression. The play is done 
in workmanlike fashion, and it holds the inter- 
est of the reader. 


LITERARY CHAT 
D* Cyrus Townsend Brady has abridged 


Dr. Samuel Warren’s famous Ten 

Thousand a Year, a novel, read and 
praised by every body fifty years ago, and that 
has not entirely lost currency. He has reduced 
the book from 400,000 words to about 150,000 
words, and has changed the title to Tittlebat 
Titmouse, the name of the chief character, a 
change of doubtful wisdom dictated probably 
by the fact that “ten thousand a year” suggests 
to Americans ten thousand dollars, not ten 
thousand pounds, and ten thousand dollars a 
year is no longer an imposing income in this 
country. Dr. Warren’s book, brilliant as it is 
in parts, is certainly too long for the novel reader 
of to-day and hence the excuse of Dr. Brady's 
undertaking. The book in condensed form 
will hardly attain again its original popularity, 
especially in America, for there is an essential 
snobbishness in the work that will make it some- 
what distasteful to many readers. It is, how- 
ever, better worth reading than three-fourths of 
the new novels, 


A Hermit’s Wiid Friends (Dana, Estes and 
Co.), is the title of a book telling of observations 
made during eighteen years in the woods of 
Massachusetts. The author is Mason A. 
Walton, who took to an outdoor life for his 
health, and saw delightful things in fine old 
Gloucester County. 


Professor Simon Newcomb’s Reminiscences 
of an Astronomer is described as the record of 
a life singularly rich in varied interests, and by 
no means entirely that of a retired scholar. 


It is said that John Morley received $50,000 
for writing his Life of Gladstone. 


Volume III in the Woman’s Library (E. P. 
Dutton and Company), entitled Nursery and 
Sick Room, is made up of three parts. Part I, 
On the Ethical Training of Children, is a wise 
and helpful-essay by Lady Isabel Margesson 
on methods of dealing with the moral discipline 
of the young. Those who still cling to rod and 
dark room and other more or less medieval 
methods of punishment for troublesome chil- 
dren will cast the essay aside in anger and dis- 
gust; but those who have seen milder and more 
humane methods tried with the young will find 
here just the detailed hints they need for a prac- 
tical application of such methods to the manage- 
ment of their own children. Ethel Lamport, 
M.D. contributes in Part II a discussion on the 
Practical Care of Children. Here are sensible 
suggestions as to food, clothing, exercise, and 
medicines. The little essay compresses much 
of great practical value into small space. It 
should be extremely useful to mothers. Part 
III, Nursing in and Out of Hospital, by H. F. 
Gethen, is practically useful for the mother 
at home and for such persons as think of be- 
coming professional nurses. A pretty full 
index makes the book additionally valuable. 


The Child’s Physiology (The Macmillan 
Company), is the title of a small text book 
written by Walter Moore Coleman, A.B., Pro- 
fessor of Biology at the Sam Houston Normal 
Institute. In a prefatory note to the teacher the 
author explains that his book was inspired by 
the deplorable fact that few adults, and espe- 
cially few women, are in normal health. Dr. 
Cyrus Edson has said that of 420 women known 
to him and a friend only 27 possessed what 
could be called sound health. This book is de- 
signed to teach respect for the body. About 
150 pages of large type tell what the author 
thinks necessary to the beginner in physiology. 
Many illustrations aid the student. 


























Ladies’ Dress Walking Boot, 
Pointed Toes, High Military 
Heels, Flat Soles. 


H. JANTZEN 


Maker of Fine Footwear for 


Men, Women and Children 


Our styles are always correct and a reputation of over 
forty years of shoemaking to many of the representative 
families of the United States ’s a positive guarantee 
of unrivaled fit and workmanship. 

Send for our_Ne" New Catalogue 


242 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW aaa 


Near 16th Street 





OSTUME OF 
Mole Cloth 
trimmed with green 
velvet and black 
braid. Mole 
skin neckpiece 
and muff trim- 
med with er- 

de- 


and 


mine tails, 
sign ed 
made by 


Blaine 
AN 


Schorz 


1 Kast 347TH St. 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
AND FURRIERS 
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(Ceally Pirtect Fon. 


OF FABRICS NEW, UNIQUE AND EXCLUSIVE 
FIVE DOLLARS—AND MORE THE BETTER STORES 











VOGUE BINDING CASES 


Holding three months 


65 Cents 


each. Sent post-paid to any address 


in the United States on receipt of 


price. Green cloth, stamped in gold. 


364 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


VOGUE, 





H. & H. Pneumatic Bust Forms 


The forms that expert fitters don't detect by sight 
ortouch. Soft as a baby’s cheek, yet so strong you 
can’t break a piece half inch wide. 

Mr. W. C. Swart, Albany. N. Y., artist, writer, 
magazine and theatrical illustrator, says that he uses 
these forms to perfect his models, that they are “ab- 
solutely perfection and cannot be detected on the 
person or in an illustration, which is due to their 
naturalness and softness in following the lines of the 
figure."’ They give superb style, beauty, grace, 
comfort, health and aid natural de velopment. 
Worn with or without corset, cool, cleanly, durable, 
fit any figure, impossible to tell from real flesh. 
Give support and grace to mothers; enthusiastically 
welcomed by women of style and fashion, by physic- 
ians, artists, sculptors and models. A revelation and 
a boon to the cultured who abhor “ padding.” 

Write for photo-illustrated circular, with convinc- 
ing testimonials. Correspondence and goods mailed 
sealed without advertising marks. 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Inc. Dept. G. 6, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Dealers and agents should write for terms. No description can do justice to these enchanting Forms. 
They have been perfected under late patents by the experts of the world.) 
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SCIENTIFIC a4 


MASSAGE @& 


with RIKER’S 
VIOLET CERATE 


will make your complexion 





clear and_ wrinkles 
disappear. Our work 
in this department— 
like every part of our busi- 
We 


want good people because we have a good place. 


RIKER’S DRUG STORE, NEW YORK 


ness — is guaranteed. 








Massage Scalp-treatment Manicuring Chiropody 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays 

Head office, 364 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Cable address: “ Vogue, New York.” 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, four 
dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft 
or postal or express money order. Other remittances 
at sender's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be oo with postage for 
their return if unavailable. ogue assumes no re- 
sponsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except to 
accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Conplaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


HAIR DRESSING 





ier GRACE O’°’HARA 
Milliner, Importer and Designer 
Gowns, Fancy Blouses, Shirtwaist Suits, 
Neckwear, etc. 33 East 2gth Street, New York 





OUDA AND HROMADKO 
Late with Haas Bros. Ladies Tailors, Fur- 
riers and Habit Makers, 22 East 3cth St., 

New York. Telephone 1354 Madison. 


ISS MANIE GUION THOMPSON 
116 East 54th St., N. Y 
Misses’ and Children's clothes made to order. 
Coats, Hats and Bonnets a Specialty. 


AS B22: DAV -LS 
Ladies’ and Children’s Tailor - 
at 149 A Tremont St., Room 18 
Boston 


a me is ELISE 
Formerly with Félix, Paris. Artistic Waists 
and Gowns. Evening Dresses a specialty. 

Material accepted. 125 E. 27th St., N. ¥ 


NNA M. BERTHET 
Formerly with Alice Maynard, Plain and 
Fancy Shirt Waists to Order. 

35 West 21st Street, New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 





DVERTISEMENTS 
ON THIS PAGE 
Are each Twenty-five dollars a year 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





UGUSTA RANKIN 
4 Hand-Made Biouses and Gowns 
19 East 31st St., N. Y. 


O A T M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
16 West 39th Street, New York 


G R E A N 
Designer of Ladies’ Costumes 
Ladies’ Tailoring and Dressmaking 


19 East 33d Street, New York 
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Evening, Street, Fancy Tailor Gowns, =~ 
Ma- 


clusive imported and original designs. 
terials accepted. Prices $16.00 up. 1225 Madison 
Ave, (cor, $3th St. ). 


ans ££: eh Oe A 
Ladies’ Tailors 
6 East 30th Street, New York 
Late with Haas Bros, 


LAINE & SCHOTZ 
Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers and Importers 
1 East 34th Street, New York 
Tel. No. 452 Madison 5q 


TLANTIC Cort, ae * 
U. A. MURRAY 
Gowns and Wraps 
1115 Atlantic Avenue 


RIAND & GRIMME 

Importers Evening and Tailor-Made Gowns 

Hand-Embroidered Gowns and Shirt Waists. 
54 W. 22d St., bet. sth and 6th Aves. 


TEeANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Miss A, Moore 
Designer of Ladies’ Costumes 
Young's Hotel, opposite Pier 


ME. ELISE (BACHMANN) 
+ Imported and original model gowns, fancy 

waists, ctc. 168 West 47th St. Formerly at 
430 Fifth Ave. Telephone 4336 38th St. 


oe oe, Set ieee eee ae 
Maker of Ladies’ Costumes, Imported Gowns 
Wraps, Waists, etc., for sale at reduced 
Mail order address, 201 West 88th St., N.Y 























prices, 





LONG FELT WANT 
fulfilled. Lining patterns fitted and rectified. 
Perfect fit guaranteed. $2.50 to $5.00. MAD 

ELEINK, Paris, Boulevard Haussmann. 146 5th Av. 





HILADELPHIA 
1719 Chestnut Street Herbst, Importer 
Evening and Afternoon Gowns 
Also Fancy Tailor Suits 





ae et Be Toe ee ee eee 
Parisian Dressmaker. Perfect fit and charm- 
ing effects, Materials accepted. Moderate 


prices. References. 557 sth Ave., two flights up. 


K E L L E eee 
Dressmaking, Fancy Waists, Tailor Gowns, 
Latest Coats, etc. 





Materials accepted and de- 
134 West 48th Street. 


signed. Prices moderate. 

M. 2&8 § 2 Ww 
e Plain and Fancy Tailor Gowns. Re- 
__ pairing and Remodeling of Fur Garments 

aspecialty. Prices moderate. 67 West 36th St. 








H 


HATS AND BONNETS 


ows ft « en 
IMPORTER OF MODES AND ROBES 


1 West 31st Street, New York 
§ East Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 


AISON NOUVELLE 
308-310 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, Millin 
ery, French Novelty Jewelry, Furs, Veilings, 
Neckwear. Agency genuine “ Connelly '’ Turbans. 








WU ar ns ee a E 
Importer of French Millinery. Models now 


on exhibition at 25 West 34th St., o ite 
Waldorf-Astoria. vie 


ae. To mee 

(Mme.) Hat Specialist. Perfectly fitting, dis- 
tunctive style, French models and adapta- 
tions. (Near Cafe Martin), 42 W. 26th St., N. Y. 


M Is § ae oe ee ee 
11 W. 35th St., New York 

Hats and Bonnets. Wedding 
Bridesmaids Effects, Telephone 5828-38th St. 

o t 6 8 & C's . 

Importing Milliners 
Exclusive Models 
20 West 39th Street Tel, 2709-38th St, 











Veils. 








zSs JOHANN 

Imported and Original Creations in Millin 
- ery, Gowns, Blouses, Shirt Waist Suits, 
Neckwear, etc. 4 East 3cth Street, New York. 








HAIR DRESSING 





LGERIAN HAIR* TONIC 
Cures dandruff, stops hair falling. Hairdress- 
ing, Ondulation, Shampooing, Hair Colo.ing; 

Hair Goods and Ornaments. Andre, 13 W. 29th St 


AVY AND CURLY HAIR 
without curling irons. Use Old English 
Hair Tonic, 2c for booklet. Mrs. K. Mason, 

36 West 34th Street, 


AIR COLORING 

All shades—new harmless process unknown in 
America. Hair goods, Onculation Marcel, etc. 
Clément, 26 W. 33d St. Phone 426 Madison 











SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 





Ladies’ Hairdresser 
_ Hair Coloring, Ondulation Marcel, Human 
Hair, Amber and Shell Goods, 26 West 33d Street, 
Opposite Waldorf Astoria. 


] K I S H 





FANCY SHOPS 








DA FRANKFURTER 
Lingerie and Outfits. Hand Embroidered Bed 
and Table Linens, Lace Handkerchiefs, etc. 
Infants’ Wear and Dresses. 750 Lexington Ave.N.Y. 





F A N S 
Mounted to order. Old laces made into beau 
tiful fans. Repair work solicited by mail. 

A. E. Williams, 2121 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


eeweh Bese & 1S 
1517 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Exquisite Hand- 
made Lingerie Novelties in Ladies’ Sheer 


Waists and Negligees. Infants’ Layettes, Little 
Girls’ Smart Frocks, i : 


E .. 2 828 


36 West 33d Street. Ladies’ Neckwear, 
day Novelties. 


Handkerchicfs, Waists, Veilings. Holi- 
Many designs never duplicated. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 
ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS 
All materials used by the dressmaking trade; 
also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 
laces cleaned and mended. References, Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street, N.Y. Tel. 6055 18th. 


MBS..3..¢: J: EASTMAN 
Specialist, 218 W. 22d St. (Nosign.) “Ana 


_ tomical vibratory’ facial and scalp treatments. 
Practical, sensibie, scientific. Exclusive clientele. 


ELAND BOARD DIRECTORY 
Attractive suites, single rooms, with and 
without board; all locations. References. 

2 West 33d Street, New York. 


ARDING’S PLAITING 
Establishment 
332 Sixth Ave. (Opposite O’Neill’s) 

116 and 118 W_ Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
RESS MAKERS 
Art Embroidering on dress-goods and nov- 
elties, dress trimmings and materials at 


reasonable prices. H. HOSHAFIAN, 352 Sixth 
Avenue, cor, 22d St. 


\ NTI WRINKLE SHEETS” 








‘A NTI 
Remove Wrinkles Cure Frowning Habit 
25c., soc. Daily demonstrations, (Fridays 
excepted). Mme. D. Marie Specialist, 426 Central 


Park West. (103d St.), N. Y. 
N A 


- eon. ee. 
Ideal Liquid Face Tint $1 per bottle. 
If not at your druggists send to 
P. O. Box 1173, Hartford, Ct. 


HE FLORIDA OSTRICH FARM 
(Incorporated.) Jacksonville, Fla., now has 
a New York salesroom at 41 West 33d St., 

(near Waldorf ). 


INDSOR ARCADE BATHS 
Luxuriously appointed Turkish, Russian, 
Medical Baths. 
attendants. Dainty luncheons, 7 East 46th St.,N. Y. 


K +. eae ee 
Laces dyed to match gowns, New process, 


Dry dyeing and cleaning daintiest gowns with- 
out “ unpicking.” 35 W. 21st St. Tel. 1996 18th St. 


UNSHINE HAND LAUNDRY 


Fine laundering of laces, lingerie, men's shirts, 
etc. Family washings, 75c. to $1.25 per doz. Ad- 
dress, J. Redding, Hotel Lincoln, 52nd St. and B’way 


INSEY*S LINENS 
Exclusive designs in hand-made Stocks, Col- 
lareand Handkerchiefs. English Lavender in 

attractive packets. 240 Fifth Ave. below 28th St. 


LL STYLES PLAITING 

Pinking. Sun Burst Skirts a specialty. Buttons 
plain and ivory rim to order. Shepherd, 927 Broad- 
way. Telephone 3299 J 18th Street. 





SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
TEW YORK SHOPPING 


l An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and housebold articles of every 
description. References. Miss G. Cate, 111 West 11th 
Street, New York. Tel. 4400, 18th. 


SHOPPING FOR CUSTOMERS 
«J living 1n or out of New York. Selections made 


with taste. Orders promptly filled. Circular and 
reference. Miss E. L. Alden, 40 West 33¢5:.. N.Y. 








Ladies exclusively. Skilled - 


\ A ARY ANDERSON WARNER 


4 (Inc.). Christmas shopping for men and 
women a specialty. Reterences given and 





required. 1§ West zoth St. Tel. 2933 Madison Sq. 
N EED ANY FURS? 
I buy them at wholesale, What a saving 


for you! Ella Harding, 96 Fifth Avenue, 
Formerly with Stern Bros. 


N. Y. 





Hatty Goodale Abernethy 
Hotel Martha Washington, 29 B. 2gth St., N.¥ 
1 Rue Scribe, Paris, No charge. 





RS. KATHERINE A. BIDWELL 
15 West 88th St., New York. Household and 
personal shopping of ail kinds promptly at- 








tended to. Nocharge. References, 
CORSETS a 
ME. ADELINE DONSHEA 


“Abdoma”™ corsets toorderonly. Formerly 
originator and fitter for Peetz Co. 22 E, 
2ist St. ‘lelephone 4472-18th. 














HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


READING To WORKERS~— IMPORTANCE or 


DRAUGHTSMANSHIP IN THE ARMY 


BOSTON MESSENGER GIRL SERVICE 


—THE MACHINE'S OPPORTUNITY 
A HUMANE SCHOOL SUPER- 


INTENDENT 


Any layman and all laywomen, it is 
safe to surmise,were much aston- 
ished to learn during the recent war 

with Spain when naval and military operations 
and tactics were much aired in the press that 
the man behind the gur in naval warfare does 
his deadly work by adjustment of mechanism 
and not by sight. That is, he follows instruc- 
tions from the conning tower as to the precise 
angle at which he should elevate or lower his 
gun. Equally surprising to the non-profess- 
ional is information given out lately by Col. 
Larned, the instructor of drawing at West 
Point. His theme was the vital importance 
of the graphic arts, drawing and field sketching. 
As according to military authorities, modern 
warfare is becoming more and more dependent 
upon knowledge of position, it follows that it is 
of the utmost importance that both officers 
and men be past-masters, in field drawing, so 
that every opportunity of making plain the 
topography of the country or the part of it 
that is the scene of the conflict. Two recent 
cases in point are cited by Col. Larned. The 
one in which the lack of training in the graphic 
arts resulted most fatally, was that of the British 
in South Africa. After a fortnight disastrous 
campaign under General Buller the British 
found themselves with shattered prestige and 
heavy loss, in worse position than when they 
started, having learned by bloody reconnois- 
sance in force that they should have learned 
by the service of technically trained officers. 


* 
* * 


The other instance, occurring during our war 
with Spain, showed to excellent advantage the 
worth of the West Point system which trained 
even the cadets destined for the line in army, 
in drawing and field sketching. At Santiago 
the most valuable information secured for Gen- 




















sral Shafter in regard to the position in front 
was submitted to him by a subaltern, now 
Captain Horace Maynard Reeve of the Gen- 
eral Staff. The young man made his ske*ch 
in the rain, under fire with the stump of a le. | 
pencil on scraps of paper fastened together 
with paste made of hard tack. Any reader of 
this column that may be interested enough in the 
subject to care for more extended notice of it 
is referred to Col. Larned’s paper, Military 
Graphics in a recent number of the Journal 
of Military Service Institution. 


a 
* * 


The messenger girl service established in 
Boston during a lock-out of the boys, formerly 
employed has turned out a success, and it is 
now established on a permanent basis. Their 
ages range from twenty to sixty years and there 
are nearly two hundred of them. They wear no 
distinctive garb, and the managers advise them 
not to display their messages,so that there is 
nothing to identify them as messengers. The 
compensation is $1 a day and among those 
who are earning it are women with children 
dependent upon them for support. The 
women and girls were much annoyed by the 
discharged boys at first and some were dis- 
couraged, but many remained and conquered 
weariness and the misbehaving of the boys. 
The local branch of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company employing the women does 
not require night service of them nor are they 
sent to places known to be objectionable. The 
rule is if by mistake the messenger is sent to a 
place of bad character she should bring the 
message back undelivered, where upon it is given 
to a man to deliver. The men also are given 
all the heavy bundles, the lighter kinds of work 
being reserved exclusively for the women and 
girls. All of them are neat in appearance, and 
many of them are well dressed. The company 
expresses itself as well satisfied with the change, 
as the girls are found to be trustworthy. The 
charges against the locked-out boys were that 
they were addicted to loitering, cigarette smok- 
ing, roughness and general untrustworthiness. 


* 


The displacement of hand work by mechan- 
ism, so pronounced a characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century, is having a new exemplification 
in Kansas, where it has been found impossible 
to secure a sufficient number of laborers to 
plough and plant the wheat fields for next year’s 
crop. Most of the farmers, encouraged by 
their crop experience in recent years, have been 
gradually expanding their holdings, and they 
now see a prospect of the downfall of many 
bright hopes because of the scarcity of labor, 
which this year appears more acute than ever. 
Now is the opportunity of manufacturers of, 
steam plows,and this autumn in the Kansas 
wheat belt agents have been as plentiful as 
roses in June. It is the belief that the plows 
will be in general use within a few years. The 
state free employment agent is overwhelmed 
with requests for men and teams. Many who 
ask say that it will be impossible to get their 
land seeded this autumn if they do not obtain 
the required help in a short time. The steam 
plow is capable of turning over twenty acres 
‘of land in ten hours, but its necessarily great 
cost has kept the farmers heretofore from 
investing in it to any great extent. Now, 
however, the chronic shortness of labor makes 
imperative year after year some dependable 
substitute and as often before the machine is 
called upon to do needed work. 


* x 


One superintendent of schools at last is alive 
to the danger of allowing children to attend 
school on inclement days as many of them ar- 
rive in water-soaked condition. It is William 
M Swingle of Orange, New Jersey, who has 
taken the bull by the horns, and decided not 
to exact school attendance on very bad days. 
He has made arrangements to have the fire 
whistle blow at 8.30 and 12.45 in order that 
the parents may be apprised of the fact that 
attendance will not be required. Whoever 
has seen scores of little ones, especially those 
from the tenement districts, breasting fearful 
storms, themselves drenched to the skin, can 
but hope that this plan of omitting sessions 
and if need be days of school will be generally 
fullowed, 


It was the League for Social Service that fast 
made the general public aware that in some 
factories readers are employed to while away 
what would otherwise be dull hours, provision 
that not only entertains the workers, but it is 
claimed, also results in their turning out better 
and quicker results. An interesting example 
of this innovation is supplied by a Chicago cigar 
factory where over a hundred men and women 
who strip and roll tobacco, listen each morning 
to the reading of world’s news and in the after- 
noon to that of the romance writings of some 
master of the art such as Dumas, Hugo, Scott 
and Dickens. The reader, who is paid. occu- 
pies such a position in the room that his voice 
is clearly audible in every part of it. He reads 
for two hours in the forenoon and two in the 
afternoon. Curiously enough he is not a native, 
but an Italian-Cuban who has acquired a 
working knowledge of six languages. He is 
himself a cigar maker and when not engaged 
in the readings, he plies his trade. There is 
also an assistant a Russian by birth, who was 
brought up in Canada. 


7 
* * 


The reading of the newspapers lead to many 
comments, the listeners taking a lively interest 
in European happenings as well as those events 
which take place here. All labor news is 
especially interesting to workers, and edi- 
torial comments excite the greatest interest 
and supply subjects for debate both in and out- 
side of the workroom. The readings have re- 
sulted in the formation of a debating club out- 
side of the workroom and it has also had the 
effect of raising the standard of the general 
reading during leisure hours. It is matter for 
congratulation that girls and women, as well 
as men, are brought under the influence of this 
enlightening process. 


THE DUPLICATED MODEL 


He drawing on front page of this 
number illustrates an incident that is 
of not infrequent occurrence and 

which would be described as tragic by the 
average woman—the unexpected meeting of 
her dearest friend wearing a duplicate model 
of her newest gown. 


FRONT PAGE 


Ert anv Ricut Ficures.—Black French 
broadcloth over black taffeta. The 
skirt is in seven gores with inset panels 

of black velvet having a braided design in fine 
black silk soutache, applied taffeta medallions 
and French knots. The lower part of each gore 
finished across edge of panel in deep plait and 
in straps which give a yoke effect on top; nar- 
row black velvet bands outline panels and small 
black and gold buttons trim. The blouse Eton 
coat has yoke effect continung as straps at back 
and front of the embroidered cloth, as shown in 
right-hand figure. Velvet edges the cloth part 
and small buttons trim. Velvet girdle. 

Mipp.e Ficure.—Costume of gray broad- 
cloth combined with a deeper gray velvet over 
self-tone taffeta. The skirt is circular and 
finishes in wide tabs over a heavily stitched 
circular flounce of the velvet. Straps trim. 
The fitted coat is in extreme three-quarter 
length and has a collar effect with stitched velvet 
border, cuffs to correspond. 
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Lerr Ficure.—Costume of pastel bluet 
French broadcloth over self-tone taffeta. The 
skirt is seamed at centre front and back and 
has fullness at waist line in gathers. A band 
of shirring gives a line of yoke pointed at front. 
Four-inch hem with a narrow band of Russian 
sable at top. The waist has a deep yoke of 
the cloth cut out in design and applied over 
emerald green velvet, the edges top stitched in 
steel thread and self-color silk. This is out- 
lined by a fur band below which the material 
is shirred, and again at waist line in high girdle 
effect. 

Ricut Ficure.—Costume of silver-gray 
panne zibeline. The skirt is circular with a 
circular flounce accordion-plaited at top, and 


headed by a band of moleskin between two cut 
work bands of broadcloth over velvet, the shade 
of the fur. Cloth leaves border flounce. The 
coat has sing.e-piece Eton back and single- 
breasted fronts belted in by a high crush girdle 
of the velvet. The wide collar effect with 
double border over shoulders and at back is 
of the velvet with cut work cloth border bands 
above a deep ruffle of the zibeline, accordion- 
plaited at top and edged with leaves. Similar 
ruffles finish the sleeves which have outer part 
of velvet laid in deep plaits under the scalloped 
edges of the material. Oxidized silver buttons 
trim. 
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Evening gown of rose pink liberty satin over 
self-tone taffeta. The skirt is circular, shirred 
with groups of pin-tucks in yoke effect, and 
again in a scalloped line at knee. Above the 
full flounce of deep cream lierre lace are shirred 
edge bands interlaced to form circles with 
medallions of the same lace in centres. Small 
medallions are inserted above. High girdle 
of a deeper pink chiffon velvet. The lace 
bertha is headed by a satin band shirred in 
two pin-tucks on either edge and frilled with 
Valenciennes lace. Short sleeves. 
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Lerr Ficure.—Tailor-made costume of 
olive brown broadcloth. The skirt is in eleven 
gores. Stitching borders the straps and also 
edges the small straps that are crossed in the 
alternate spaces between the long straps under 
which they end. Bronzed gilt buttons trim. 
The coat has attached cutaway skirt and double- 
cutaway capes which finish under a panel at 
back as shown in the upper middle illustration. 

Ricut Ficure.—Tailor-made costume of 
black French broadcloth. The skirt is in nine 
gores, those at front and at middle side laid in 
box plaits stitched on edges, back in a double 
box plait. The gores between have hip yoke 
pieces extending under the box plait edges. 
The Eton coat has shoulder capes ending under 
a panel back that corresponds to the front. 
High girdle, cuff facings, border straps and 
stoles of deep emerald green velvet. Green- 
ish gold buttons trim. 
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Lert Ficure.—Fawn color French broad- 
cloth over the same shade of taffeta. The 
skirt is in seven gores with box plaits at each 
seam stitched down on edges for some distance. 
The circular flounce has a wide band of cloth 
at top in raw edge finish, with a narrow, self- 
tone silk braid in canvas weave, showing beyond 
the edges. Narrower bands trim skirt above. 
The bolero coat has wide box-plait effect at 
front and back. The flowing sleeve is bordered 
with a band stitched at top edge. The vestee 
and front facings, also the high folded girdle, 
are of sapphire blue velvet. 

Mippire Ficure.—Frock of fleece-lined 
white piqué, for nine-year old girl. The tunic 
skirt is laid in side plaits which are stitched 
on edges. The plaited flounce is placed 
on underskirt and has a panel of heavy Tor- 
chon lace at front to correspond to the tunic. 
The plaits in waist, which is attached to skirt 
turn towards the back, and a band of the lace 
finishes rounded neck. continuing in panel at 
front; black velvet buttons trim. The sleeves 
are in two plaited ruffles falling to elbow under 
sleeve close fitting with lace insertion at wrist. 
Guimpe of tucked white nainsook and Valen- 
ciennes insertion. 

Ricut Ficure.—Black high lustre French 
broadcloth. The skirt is in nine gores kilt- 
plaited beyond the box plait front panel. The 
waist is in side plaits. Stock and vest front 
of ivory white French broadcloth, with rows 
of cording. Collar effect of the same cloth 
with broderie Anglaise border having heavy 
roses of whfte Irish lace inserted. Gauntlet 
cuffs of lace and cloth. 
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Costume of navy blue novelty silk flecked 
with apple green pin dots over navy blue taffeta. 
The skirt is in seven gores, and has a deep 
graduated circular flounce of navy blue taffeta, 
with band of the pin-dotted silk through centre 
trimmed with applied scroll designs of the taffe- 
ta, straps of which outline edges. Taffeta 


scrolls and rings trim skirt above. The wais 
has an all-over scroll design applied of the blue 
taffeta, taffeta rever facings, belt and cuffs. 
Front of linen in natural color heavily embroid- 
ered in white, with self-tone torchon lace inset. 


MIDPLE PAGE 


Lert Ficure.—Dinner gown of black chif- 
fon over white taffeta. The foundation js 
veiled with white chiffon. The black chiffon 
skirt is in nine gores with insertions of black 
coin spot lace at each seam outlined by ob- 
long cut jet and cut steel spangles. In lower 
part of gores extending over the circular tucked 
flounce, are insertions of black lace leaves with 
clusters of grapes, the latter studded closely 
with cut steel and opaque green jewels, and 
outlined by jet paillettes. Above knee are 
smaller clusters of jewelled lace. The bodice 
has spangled lace grape leaves bordering neck, 
and slashed sleeves. Beneath the neck finish 
are folds of white tulle and white point d’esprit 
lace ruffles form a fluffy undersleeve. 

Secono Ficure.—Dinner gown in Marie 
Antoinette effect of burnt ivory color satin. 
The foundation is in five gores, the one at front 
veiled with chiffon. The satin skirt is three- 
pieced, the back breadth laid in box plaits, and 
the circular sides opening at front to show a 
full panel of cream lierre lace. The waist is 
of the lace over chiffon. The bertha ruffle of 
the lace continues over a plaited tulle sleeve 
and over it fall squares of the satin with em- 
broidered basket designs and a tulle quilling 
on edges. A band of box-plaited tulle run with 
satin ribbon edges neck and finishes top of 
sleeve. 

Tur» Ficure.—Dinner gown of pale rose 
mousseline de soie over pale pink taffeta. The 
foundation is three-pieced, finished by a plaiting 
and veiling this is pale pink net spangled with 
steel and rose.colored paillettes. The rose 
mousseline skirt is embroidered in tiny rings, 
and is trimmed with three flounces of Margerie 
lace tinted to match, the wavy top edges 
followed by a line of tiny pink chiffon rosettes 
which loop down on the lace at intervals and 
alternately on skirt above. The waist is in 
bolero effect over lace, and is trimmed in design 
with lines of rosettes. Elbow sleeves with lace 
ruffle falling in long wing point edged by a tulle 
ruche. 

Fourth Ficure.—Princesse dinner gown 
of shaded pale mauve chiffon, over pastel 
mauve taffeta. The gown has a princesse 
girdle and yoke shirred in small tucks from 
which the accordion-plaited skirt falls in long 
lines, crossed by three groups of pin-tucks 
slightly shirred. The waist above the girdle 
is also in the very fine accordion plaiting and 
has a band of shirred tulle in the same color at 
neck. The bertha is of point lace. 

Firth Ficure.—Dinner gown of apricot 
yellow chiffon velvet over deep cream taffeta. 
The foundation is in five gores, finished by a 
narrow plaiting; veiling this is apricot chiffon, 
as a full deep ruffle edged by a tiny ruche, and 
full length at front, over which is hung the panel 
of real appliqué lace. Full frills of real Val- 
enciennes lace border fronts and velvet roses 
in a curious shade of soft crimson are inserted 
in clusters. A fichu of the lace, crossed in sur- 
plice effect at front finishes neck, over cream 
tulle. Lace sleeves over tulle plaitings. 

Sixtu Ficure.—Dinner gown of cream lierre 
lace over white taffeta. The skirt is circular. 
with four graduated circular flounces, a high 
girdle of azure chiffon velvet, fastening at front 
with a peacock buckle in rhinestone and gil. 
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Lert Ficure.—Half-length box coat _of 
black velvet, lined with white brocaded silk. 
The back and fronts are in box plait in yoke 


effect. Black taffeta medallions in leaf 
wreaths, hand-embroidered with black chenille 
are applied on sleeve border and collar and 
trim fronts at yoke line. The shoulder cape 
effect is given by two accordion-plaited flounces 
of black liberty satin. Long streamers 2 
front. Liberty satin undersleeve. 

Mippte Ficure.—Princesse visiting 0 
tume of black chiffon velvet combined with 
black taffeta. The velvet gown is in three 
groups of tiny shirred tucks below hips; abow 
are the inset motifs of black taffeta, continued 
from those at front, which are heavily embrot- 
dered in black chenille and silks in chrysan- 
themum effect. The sleeves are tucked at 
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half-length and motifs are inserted in tops, 
lower part and form the cuff. Large designs 
appear above the border band, which is trimmed 
with rows of black velvet ribbon. 

Ricut Ficure.—Princesse gown of silver- 
gray French broadcloth combined with silver 
gray crush velvet figured with dots. The 
taffeta foundation is finished by a plaiting, 
and on it are placed the circular flounce 
tween front and back panels, and the lower 
tunic flounce. The panel at front is similar 
to that at back, and is of the velvet. The 
princess tunic,like the flounce below, is trimmed 
with a deep fringe of self-tone chenille followed 
at top by appliqué silk trimming. Bretelles of 
the crush velvet with wide appliqué on borders 
and very deep fringe. 

Fig. 21.—Overcoat for young boy, of frieze 
or cheviot. Black derby. 

Fig. 26.—School coat of brown cheviot, with 
belt, collar and cuffs of brown velvet. Brown 
bone buttons. Modified sailor hat of brown 
felt. 

Fig. 27.—Afternoon gown for girl from 
twelve to fourteen; of white nun's veiling. 
The bands and cuffs are of veiling cross stitched 
with pale green, blue and pink silk. Separate 
yoke of fine Hamburg embroidery. 

Fig. 28.—Frock for girl of ten; in blue serge 
trimmed with bands of the same stitched with 
red. The skirt is box-plaited. The bodice is 
the same back and front, and fastens in the 
back, under a fly. 

Fig. 29.—Gown for girl, from twelve up; of 
fine broadcloth in bottle green. Interlacings 
and belt of green or light blue panne velvet. 
Applications on collar yoke and skirt of lace, 
held on with green and light blue French knots. 
Small buttons of velvet. 

Fig. 31.—Gown for girl of sixteen, of brown 
Henrietta with fitted belt of velvet and velvet 
buttons. The skirt is made with hip yoke 
and front gore in one piece and shaped ruffles 
attached to the underskirt. The plaited pieces 
on front of bodice may be of light blue chiffon 
cloth of brown, or may be of the same material; 
he back of the bodice is plain. 

Fig. 32.—Afternoon gown for little girl, of 
figured challie. Collar and belt of velvet, cuff 
of velvet bands and tucked challie ornamented 
with French knots. Yoke of tucked challie 
and French knots. Velvet turnover collar. 

Fig. 33.—Baby gown of fine nainsook, with 
hand-embroidered yoke and deep cuffs, edged 
with buttonholed frill fulled into a band of 
beading, through which blue baby ribbon is 
run. 

Fig. 38.—Russian suit for boy, from two to 
four, of blue linen, trimmed with stitched bands 
of white linen. The whole suit may be made 
of white if preferred. 

Fig. 40.—Room gown for boy, of heavy 
flannel, trimmed with cord of the same color. 
Eiderddwn flannel or heavy turkish Toweling 
may also be used. 

Fig. 42.—Dinner and evening suit for boy 
from fourteen up; of black worsted silk, faced. 
White shirt, high banded turnover collar, black 
satin tie. Patent leather pumps. 

Fig. 48.—Frock for girl of twelve; of dark 
green and blue plaid poplin, with belt, yoke, 
collar and cuffs of red velvet embroidered with 
French knots. 

Fig. 6698 .—Pale gray French broadcloth over 
self-tone taffeta. The skirt is five-gored, laid 
in shallow box plaits and has three attached 
flounces, the hem of each falling over the next 
flounce in deep tuck effect. The waist has a 
yoke of pin-tucked handkerchief linen with ir- 
regular insertions of real Valenciennes. Below 
the yoke the cloth is in box plaits. Hand-em- 
broidered design of gray currants and leaves 
outlines yoke and borders the short sleeve. 
Bishop undersleeve to match yoke finished with 
embroidered cuff. 

Fig. 6699.—Costume of chestnut brown 
broadcloth over self-tone taffeta. The skirt 
is in nine gores, the front gore in box plait, 
those at side and back in wide tucks. The 
coat has attached skirts half length, with three 
tucks either side of back where it is opened to 
Waist line, and three on each side of front. The 
bloused front upper part has tucks in corres- 
ponding lines and is finished with double 
Vestee of sage green and red French broad- 
cloth, the green edged with white soutache, 
and the red with black, and trimmed with small 
frosted silver buttons. Fancy collar effect of 
green cloth edged with rows of soutache; but- 
tons in each block on edge. 

Fig. 6700.—Pearl gray French broadcloth. 





The skirt is in nine gores laid in shallow double 
box plaits, which have diamond medallions 
of heavy gray silk net, studded with tiny gray 
silk buttons, inserted above hem, and outlined 
by stitched panne velvet bands. The waist 
opens at back, and is in box-plait bolero effect 
below the net yoke. Insertions to match those 
on skirt in each box plait and on outer part 
of bishop sleeves. 

Fig. 6701.—Ecru veiling combined with veil- 
ing in the same shade, hand embroidered with 
pale turquoise blue dot, over self-tone taffeta 
silk. The skirt has a circular upper part of the 
embroidered material, with a deep graduated 
circular flounce of the plain laid in double box 
plaits, and headed by an insertion of ecru filet 
and Valenciennes lace. Blouse waist with the 
embroidered dots, the fullness at waist line 
arranged in box plaits. Cross tucked yoke and 
full bishop sleeves of the plain material. Col- 
lar effect, cuff and insertion at sleeve top of the 
Valenciennes and filet. Scarf and belt of two- 
toned deep turquoise French ribbon. 





DIED 


Weeks.—At his studio, 12 Rue Leonard de 
Vinci, Paris, after short illness, Mon. evening, 
16 Nov., Edwin Lord Weeks. 


ENGAGED 


Anderson-Tanner.—Miss Eleanor Anderson, 
daughter of Mr. A. A. Anderson, to Mr. John 
Tanner. 

Camp-Chappell.—Miss Elizabeth N. Camp, 
daughter of Mr. Frederick S$. Camp, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., to Mr. Robert B. Chappell, of 
New London, Conn. 

Colbourne-James.—Miss Edith Colbourne, 
daughter of Mr. William G. Colbourne, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, England, to General Tho- 
mas L. James, of this city. 

Drexel-Emmet.—Miss Josephine Wharton 
Drexel, youngest daughter of the late Joseph 
Drexel, to Dr. John Duncan Emmet, of this 
city. 

Fowler-Hewitt.—Miss Mary Elenore Fowler, 
daughter of Mr. Anderson Fowler, to Mr. 
Edward Shepard Hewitt. 

Frost-Walker.—Miss Jeanne Frost, daughter 
of Mr. Henry W. Frost, of Charleston, S. C., 
to Mr. Hartford Pinckney Walker, of New 
York. 

Morgan-Brinsmade.—Miss Mary Hunting- 
ton Morgan, daughter of former United States 
Treasurer Daniel Nash Morgan, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., to Mr. Daniel Edwardes Brins- 
made, of Shelton, Conn. 

Russell-Auchincloss.—Miss Helen Pickering 
Russell, daughter of Mr. Samuel Russell, 
of Middletown, Conn., to Mr. Charles Russell 
Auchincloss, of this city. 

Tilden-Cockcroft.—Mrs. Viola B. Tilden, of 
Peekskill, N. Y., to Mr. Edward Truesdale 
Cockcroft, of New York. 

Twombley-Burden.—Miss Florence Twomb- 
ly, daughter of Mr. Hamilton McK. Twombly, 
to Mr. William A. M. Burden, son of Mr. I. 
Townsend Burden. 

Webb-Wadsworth.—Miss Louise DePeyster 
Webb, daughter of Gen. Alexander S. Webb, 
to Mr. John W. Wadsworth. 

Woodruff-Jefferson.—Miss Violet Wood- 
ruff, daughter of Mr. Henry G. Woodruff, of 
Fort Hill, S. I.,to Mr. Floyd Jefferson, of Louis- 
ville, Key. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Biddle-Peters.—Mr. David H. Biddle, Lieu- 
tenant Sixth Cavalry, U.S. A.,and Miss Maria 
Louisa Miller Peters, daughter of Mr. Samuel 
W. Miller Peters will be married on Tue., 1 
Dec., in the Church of the Ascension, Phila- 
delnhi2. 

Crane-Gillespie.—Mr. Percy W. Crane and 
Miss Elizabeth Gillespie of Pittsburg, will be 
married on Sat., 28 Nov., in Grace Church. 

Hough-Beekman.—Mr. David Leavitt Hough 
and Miss Heloise Beekman, daughter of Mrs. 
William Bedloe Beekman, will be married on 
Wed., 2 Dec., in the Church of Zion and St. 
Timothy. 

Hutchinson-Stotesbury.—Mr. Sidney Emlen 
Hutchinson and Miss Edith Lewis Stotes- 
bury, daughter of Mr. Edward T. Stotesbury, 


will be married on Wed., 2 Dec., at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, in Philadelphia. 

Knapp-Moran.—Mr. Edward S. Knapp and 
Miss Rosalie Moran, daughter of Mr. Amédée 
Depau Moran, will be married on Thu., 10 
Dec., in the Church of the Incarnation. 

Post-Jones.—Mr. Carroll J. Post, Jr., and 
Miss Anne Elizabeth Jones, daughter of Mrs. 
Frank Forman Jones, will be married on Tue., 
22 Dec., in St. Thomas's Church. 


WEDDINGS 


Crimmins-Holmes.—Mr. John D. Crimmins 
Jr.; and Miss Lillian Stokes Holmes, daughter 
of Mr. Artemas H. Holmes, were married at 
the residence of the bride's parents on Wed., 
25 Nov. Maid of honor, Miss Constance L. 
Crimmins. Bridesmaids: Miss Elizabeth W. 
Clark, Miss Julia A. Trobridge, Miss Ada de 
Acosta and Miss Emma B. Raymond. Best 
man, Mr. Thomas Crimmins. Ushers: Mr. 
Worthington Whitehouse, Mr. Henry V. Day, 
Mr. Bruce Whitney and Mr. Artemus Holmes. 

Fabbricotti-Scovel.—Count Riccardo Fab- 
bricotti and Miss Cornelia Roosevelt Scovel, 
daughter of Chevalier Edward Scovel, were 
married on Wed., 25 Nov., in St. James's 
Church, Florence, Italy. 

Hayhurst-Douglas.—Mr. Cecil H. F. Hay- 
hurst of England and Miss Gertrude Isabel 
Douglas, daughter of Vice Admiral Sir Archi- 
bald J. Douglas, commander of the British 
Squadron on the North Atlantic, were married 
at Halifax, N.S.,on Thu., 19 Nov. 

Kirkland - Fairchild. — Mr. William Reed 
Kirkland and Miss Edith E. Fairchild, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Samuel William Fairchild, were 
married on Thu., 19 Nov., at the residence of 
the bride's parents, in east 56th Street. 

Lippincott-Armstrong.—Mr. James Dundas 
Lippincott and Miss Belle Armstrong, daughter 
of Gen. Frank C. Armstrong, were married 
on Sat., 21 Nov. 

Pell-Cramp.—Mr. Theodore Roosevelt Pell 
and Miss Florence Cramp, daughter of Mr. 
Edwin S. Cramp, of Philadelphia, were married 
on Wed., 25 Nov., in the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. Best man: Mr. S. 
Osgood Pell. Ushers: Mr. James Duane Pell, 
Mr. John A. McVickar, Mr. Hamilton Fish 
Benjamin, Mr. Stephen H. P. Pell, Mr. John 
V. S. Oddie, Mr. Frank Cramp, Mr. Effingham 
Lawrence, Mr. Theodore Lawrence Bogert, and 
Mr. Henry King Smith. Maid of honor: Miss 
Dorothy Cramp. Bridesmaids: Miss Fanny 
Stotesbury, Miss Maria Groom, Miss Ethel 
Peters, and Miss Helen Potts. 

Thaw-Thomson.—Mr. Joseph Copley Thaw, 
of Pittsburg, and Miss Mary Harrington Thom- 
son, daughter of Mr. John W. Thomson, were 
married on Wed., 18 Nov., in Grace Church, 
Port Huron, Mich. 

Truax-Riggs.—Mr. Arthur D. Truax and 
Miss Martha Warner Riggs, daughter of Mr. 
Hermann L. Riggs, were married on Tue., 
24 Nov., in the Brick Presbyterian Church. 

Whitman-Motley.—Mr. Clarence Morton 
Whitman and Miss Eleanor Motley, daughter 
of Mr. W. Harry Motley, were married on 
Thu., 19 Nov., in St. Thomas’s Church. 


DINNERS 


Hadden-Hausen.—A dinner was given by the 
Chargé d‘Affaires of the German Embassy and 
Madame von dem Bussche in Washington, D.C. 
on Thu., 19 Nov. Present were: Frau de Mar- 
tinez E. de Hoz and Fraulein Carola de Mar- 
tinez de Hoz, Counsellor of the Austrian Em- 
bassy and Baroness Giskra; Mr. Wauters, 
Counsellor of the Belgian Legation; Mr. and 
Mrs. Seckendorff, Commander Schaeffer, 
Naval Attaché of the German Embassy, and 
Mr. Edwin Morgan. 

Parsons.—A dinner was given on Thu., 19 
Nov., by Mrs. William Barclay Parsons, for her 
granddaughter, Miss Sylvia Parsons. 


DANCES 


Bachelor and Spinster Dances.—The First 
Bachelor and Spinster Dance for this season 
will be given at Delmonico’s on 11 Dec. 

Cinderella Dance.—The first of this winter's 
Cinderella Dances will be given on 17 Dec., at 
Sherry’s. 

Cotillion of Eighty.—The first dance this 
season of the Cotillion of Eighty will be given 
at Delmonico’s on 14 Dec. 

Fortnightly Dance.—The first of this winter's 
series of Fortnightly Dances will be given on 


15 Dec., at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Junior-Cotillion.—The first of this season's 
series of Junior Cotillions will be given on Tue., 
1 Dec., at Sherry’s. Mr. Alexander Hadden 
will lead the cotillion. Patronesses: Mrs. J. 
H. Alexandre, Mrs. Thomas Blagden, Mrs. 
Wm. H. Emory, Miss Nora Godwin, Mrs. E. 
H. Harriman, Mrs. Daniel Moran, Mrs. 
Eliphalet Nott Potter, Mrs. Geo. R. Sheldon, 
Mrs. John W. Auchincloss, Mrs. Warren De- 
lano, Mrs. Geo. W. Parsons, Mrs. James B. 
Haggin, Mrs. George H. Macy, Mrs. Charles 
A. Peabody, and Mrs. Wm. E. Read, Jr. 

Knickerbocker Dance.—The second of this 
winter's series of Knickerbocker Dances will 
be given at Delmonico’s on 4 Dec. 

Neighborhood Cotillion.—The first Neigh- 
borhood Cotillion this season will be given on 
8 Dec., at Dodworth’s. 


GRAND OPERA 


Grand Opera.—Subscribers for orchestra 
seats for the coming season of grand opera at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, include: Mrs. 
M. A. Field, Mr. George D. Mackay, Mr. 
H. H. Flagler, Mrs. J. A. Mitchell, Mrs. E. 
Leverich, Mr. Henry C. Wilcox, Mr. W. Earl 
Dodge, Mr. Thatcher M. Adams, Mr. Morton 
F. Plant, Mr. J. Lawrence Lee, Mr. F. E. 
Ballard, Mrs. C. F. Swan, Mr. Julius Robert- 
son, Miss E. H. Davison, Mr. W. F. Stafford, 
Mr. Francis Wheeler, Mrs. W. A. Butler, Jr.; 
Mrs. Geo. F. Seward, Miss M. G. Phillipse, 
Mr. Henry Parrish, Mr. H. R. Wilson, Mr. 
W. I. Walker, Mr. Thomas Hastings, Mr. 
Charles F. McKim, Mr. T. Pearsall Field, 
Mrs. H. B. Hyde, Mrs. M. Penniman, Mrs. 
W. H. McIntyre, Mr. L. E. Wells, Mr. H. 
D. Lyman, Mrs. H. A. Taylor, Miss 
Ida B. Carleton, Mr. George R. Bidwell, 
Mr. Charles A. Davis, Mr. Robert M. 
Gallaway, Mr. W. Emlen Roosevelt, Mr. 
James J. Goodwin, Mr. Henry F. Dimock, 
Mr. Morris K. Jesup, Mr. Stuart A. Coats, 
Miss A. B. Jenning, Miss Dressler, Miss Helen 
F. Pratt, Mrs. F. C. W. Hartley, Mr. Summer 
P. Perry, Mrs. H. Brown, Miss C. M. Smith, 
Mr. E. A. Auchincloss, Mr. John J. Morris. 
Mrs. C. H. Richardson, Mrs. F. B. Candler. 
Mr. S. M. Colgate, Mr. A. W. Morgan, Dr. 
Carl Beck, Mrs. L. Steinway, Mrs. F. H. Pare, 
Mr. Henry A. Potter, Mrs. James B. Clemens. 
Mrs. William S. Gray, Miss Mary Carey, Mrs. 
H. T. Wright, Mrs. H. F. Hadden, Mr. Du- 
mont Clark, Mrs. Robert E. Livingston, Mr. 
E. Flagg, Mr. J. C. Richardson, Mrs. H. H. 
Knox, Mr. C. Zabriskie, Mr. Manton, B. Met- 
calf, Mr. Winslow, Mr. George J. Wheelan, 
Miss Bliss, Mrs. W. Bryer, Miss Mary Alice 
Knox, Mrs. William G. Davies, Mrs. V 
Strand, Mr. Julien T. Davies, Mr. A. M. 
Powell, Miss Fanny L. Johnson, Mrs. Henry 
E. Howland, Mr. G. G. Frelinghuysen, Mr. 
Henry H. Vail, Mr. W. B. Leeds, Mr. J. H. 
Oliphant, and Mr. P.H. McMahon. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Portrait Exhibition.—A reception was held 
at the opening of the Portrait Exhibition on 
Wed., 18 Nov., at the American Art Galleries. 
The proceeds of the exhibition are to be devoted 
to the benefit of the Orthopedic Hospital. Re- 
ceiving were: Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. 
John Hobart Warren, Mrs. Seth Barton French, 
Miss Frelinghuysen and Miss Whitney. Miss 
Alice Roosevelt and Miss Ethel Barrymore 
were at the table. Present were: Mrs. John 
C. Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. Philip M. Lydig, 
Mrs. E. L. Baylies, Miss Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
Frederic Sherman, of Paris; the Misses Sher- 
man, Mr. C. A. Munn, Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, 
Mrs. W. E. Strong, Mrs. John D. Jones, Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Miss Gladys Vanderbilt, 
Mrs.Whitelaw Reid, Miss Reid, Mr.D.O. Mills. 
Miss Maude Adams,who was with Mrs. Thomas 
Hastings; Mrs. John Minturn, Mrs. C. H. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Frances P. Kinnicut, the Coun- 
tess d’Arschot, Mrs, George Kidd, Miss Kidd 
Mrs. Richard Gambrill, Mrs. Walter L. Suy- 
dam, Miss Eloise Breese, Mrs. George Westing- 
house, Mrs. Frederic Pearson, Mrs. George 
Gould, Mrs. W. G. Hamilton, Mr. Jules A. 
Montant, Mr. James H. Hyde, Mrs. Griswold 
Gray, Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. Orme Wil- 
son, Mrs. Burke Roche, Mrs. W. Rhinelander 
Stewart, Baroness Seillitre, Mrs. F. O. French, 
Mrs. Joseph Stickney, Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, 
Mrs. Ernesto G. Fabbri, Mrs. W. H. Osgood, 
Mrs. J. J. Wysong, Mrs. Paul D. Cravath 
Mr. J. Henry Smith, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 

















Mr. E: N. Tailer, Miss Natica Rives, Miss 
Helen Barney, Miss Bessie Smith-Clift, Mrs. 
J. Hude Beekman, Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, 
Mrs. James B. Haggin, Mrs. Richard Louns- 
bery, Mrs. J. Carroll Beckwith, Miss Marie 
Winthrop, Miss Trevor, Miss Anne Morgan, 
Miss Rhett, Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Barney, 
Mrs. Stanford White, Mrs. Joseph Widener, 
Mr. F. Gray Griswold, Miss De Forest, Mrs. 
Newlin Hooper, Mrs. James Harriman, Mrs. 
W. A. Bloodgood, the Hon Evelyn Fitzgerald, 
of London; Mr. Goold Hoyt, Mr. Richard Hall, 
Miss Agnes Hall, Mrs. Winfield Scott, Mrs. 
McCoskry Butt, Miss Remsen, Mrs. W. Lan- 
man Bull, Mr. F. S. Witherbee, Mrs. Richard 
Henderson, Mrs. George G. Haven, Miss Mar- 
ion Haven, Miss C. Furniss, Mrs. Rudolph 
Flinsch, Mrs. G. Neeser, Mrs. Henry Brook- 
man, Mrs. C. C. Moore, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, 
Jr.; the Misses Bryce and Mr. and Mrs. Benja- 
min Guiness. 

New York Water Color Club.—The fourteenth 
exhibition of the New York Water Color Club 
was opened on Fri., 20 Nov., at the Fine Arts 
Galleries. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


West End Exchange.—At 169 West 74th 
Street is the West End Exchange and Industrial 
Union, Mrs. Frederick Hasbrouck, president. 
It has 200 consignors of goods. By giving in 
this manner an opportunity of sale the Exchange 
enables many women to be self-supporting. 
It maintains also an employment bureau. The 
rooms are now crowded to their utmost capacity, 
and there is urgent need of larger premises. A 
larger number of subscribers are desired as 
the means of interesting a greater number of 
persons and enlarging the usefulness of the 
undertaking. There are many other activities 
of the exchange besides those mentioned. 


INTIMATIONS 


De Forest.—Mr. and Mrs. George B. De 
Forest will go abroad this winter. 

Fahnestock.—Mr. and Mrs. Gibson Fahne- 
stock, who have closed their Newport cottage, 
are at Pomfret. Conn., and later will go to 
Baltimore to pass several weeks with Mrs. 
Fahnestock’s mother, Mrs. Snowden Andrews. 

Guthrie.—Mr. and Mrs. William D. Guthrie 
will return from Locust Valley on 1 Dec. 

Haggin.—Mrs. James B. Haggin has cards 
out for Wed. in Dec. Miss McAfee, Mrs. 
James B. Haggin’s grand-daughter, will receive 
with Mrs. Haggin. 

Harriman.—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
Jr., will not return to town from White Plains 
until after the holidays. 

Hoadley.—Mrs. Russell Hoadley, who has 
been stopping with her daughter, Mrs. George 
L. Ronalds, at Tuxedo, has returned to town. 

Kountze.—Mr. and Mrs. Luther Kountze 
and Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Livingston, will 
return to New York from Morristown, N. J., 
on 1 Dec. 

Sturgis.—Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sturgis have 
returned from Lenox, and are in town for the 
winter. 

Tailer.—Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Tailer, who 
have been at Tuxedo, have opened their house 
on Washington Square North. 

Vanderbilt—Mr. and Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., have returned from Great 
Neck, L. I., for the season. 

Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney have returned from Westbury, L. I., and 
are staying for a few days at their town house. 


DIPLOMATIC INTIMATIONS 


Administrative Nominations.—The Senate 
has confirmed the following nominations: Stan- 
ford Newell, Minnesota, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Netherlands and Luxemburg; 
Hamilton King, Michigan, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Siam; John Barrett, Oregon, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Argentine Republic; 
John B. Jackson, New Jersey, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Greece, Roumania and Servia, 
and Diplomatic Agent in Bulgaria; Philip M. 
Brown, Massachusetts, Secretary of the Lega- 
tion to Guatemala and Honduras; James G. 
Bailey, Kentucky, Secretary of the Legation to 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Salvador; John W. 
Garrett, Maryland, Secretary of the Legation 
to the Netherlands and Luxemburg; Peter Au- 
gustus Jay, Rhode Island, Secretary of the 
Legation at Constantinople; Stanton Sickles, 
New York, Secretary of the Legation at Brus- 


sels; Robert M. Winthrop, Massachusetts, 
Secretary of the Legation at Madrid; Spencer 
F. Eddy, Illinois, Secretary of the Embassy at 
St. Petersburg, Russia; Lewis Einstein, New 
York, Third Secretary of the Embassy at Paris, 
France; H. P. Fletcher, Pennsylvania; Second 
Secretary of the Legation at Pekin; G. L. Lor- 
illard, Rhode Island, Second Secretary of the 
Legation at Havana; H. G. Smith, Pennsyl- 
vania, Second Secretary of Legation at Con- 
stantinople; H. F. Green, Minnesota, Civil 
Service Commissioner; H. M. Claughbaugh, 
Maryland, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia; J. C. Pritchard, 
North Carolina, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, District of Columbia; S. N. Dex- 
ter North, Massachusetts, Director of the Cen- 
sus; R. S. Oliver, New York, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, and J. B. Vreeland, Attorney 
for the District of New Jersey: John G. Foster, 
Vermont, Consul General at Ottawa, Canada; 
Consuls: Luther T. Ellsworth, Ohio, at Carta- 
gena; Colombia; Christopher N. Payne, West 
Virginia, at St. Thomas; W. I.; Alfred M. L. 
Gottschalk, New York, at Callao, Peru; Charles 
N. Daniels, Connecticut, at Sheffield, England; 
Pierre Paul Demers, New Hampshire, at Port 
Limon, Costa Rica; Edward Higgins, Massa- 
chusetts, at Berne, Switzerland; Urbain J. Le- 
douy, Maine, at Prague, Austria. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Fuerst Bismarck.—Sailing for Genoa, Thu., 
19 Nov.: Miss Margaret L. Baxter, Mrs. 
Julius Catlin and Miss Catlin, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. W. French, Mr. and Mrs. B. E. Harwood, 
and the Misses Harwood, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Herbert Johnston and Miss Johnston, Mrs. 
Hugh Tevis and Mr. Andrew D. White. 

Korea.—Sailing from San Francisco, Wed., 
18 Nov., for the Orient: Mr. E. R. Stackable, 
Collector of Customs, of Honolulu, Mrs. 
Silas B. Terry, Dean C. Worcester, of the 
Philippine Commission; Lieutenant Comman- 
der York Noel of the Navy, Mrs. Noel and 
Miss Noel, Mrs. K. Takahira, Major General 
and Mrs. Arthur MacArthur, and Colonel 
Parker West. 

Oceanic.—Sailing, Wed., 18 Nov.: Miss 
Laura M. Post, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Beresford, 
Lady Decies, Lord Elphinstone, Mrs. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph A. Hickox, 
Messrs. C. N. and H. C. Post, and Miss Mary 
Livingston Willard. 








Boston Symphony Orchestra.—10 Dec. 
Carnegie Hall. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra.—12 
Carnegie Halli. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler.—Piano recital, 2 and 5 
Dec. Mendelssohn Hall. 
Dannreuther String Quartette——12 Jan. 
Carnegie Hall. 
Fisk—Song recital, Mendelssohn 
Jan. 12 
Concert, 28 Jan., 


Dec. 


27 Nov. 
Hail. 

Franko.—Concert of old music. 
New Lyceum Theatre. 

Kaltenborn Quartette. 
Mendelssohn Hall. 

Kneisel Quartette—22 Dec. Mendelssohn 
Hall. 

Mannes Quartette.—1 
Hall. 

Mesurgia.—Concert, 1 Dec.,Waldorf-Astoria. 

Musical Art Society.—17 Dec., Carnegie Hall. 

Musical Art Society.—10 Mar., Carnegie Hall. 

New York Symphony Orchestra.—29 Nov., 
Carnegie Hall. 

People’s Symphony Concert.—26 Nov., 
Cooper Union Hall. 

Philharmonic Society of New York.—Fri., 4 
Dec., Carnegie Hall. 

Philharmonic Society of New York.—Sat., 5 
Dec., Carnegie Hall. 

Russian Symphony Society.—7 Jan., Cooper 
Union Auditorium. 

Symphony Concert for Young People.—28 
Nov., Carnegie Hall. 

Symphony Concert for Young People.—19 
Dec., Carnegie Hall. 

Wetzler Symphony Concert.—8 Dec., Car- 
neeie Hall. 

Wey:nan.—Piano 
delssobn Hall. 

Bridewell.—Miss Carrie Bridewell will give 
a series of song recitals in the Southern States 


Dec., Mendelssohn 


recital, 4 Dec., Men- 


this season, commencing at Richmond, Va., 
on 4 Jan. 

Calve.—Mme. Calvé will make a tour of the 
country next season, when she will give sixty 
concerts in forty-two different cities. Her 
repertory will include an act of Carmen, a scene 
from Cavalleria Rusticana, the entire opera 
of La Navaraise and the garden scene from 
Faust. Selections will be made from these at 
each concert. The tour will begin in New 
York, and it is expected to include New Orleans, 
Havana and the City of Mexico. 

Carl.—An organ recital was given by Mr. 
William C. Carl in the First Presbyterian 
Church on Tue., evening, 24 Nov. Programme 
Fantasia in E minor (Ms.)..........- Wm. Faulkes 
The Curfew (new) A. C. Mackenzie 
Concert Rondo Alfred Hollins 


Aria—Chanson D'Amour Henry Purcell 
Andreas Schneider, Baritone. 


Allegro Maestoso (Sonata, op. 28)...Edward Elgar 
Andante in E major.... . ....... Charles Wesley 
Dithyramb (a tone poem). Basil Harwood 


Songs— 
New Year's Eve 


Old Welsh 
The Ash Grove “ 


“oe 
Mary Elizabeth Cheney, Soprano. 
Scherzo in B flat 
Ballad (new) 
Carillons de Dunkerque 
Vocal—A Song of Thanksgiving 
Andreas Schneider, 


Grand Solemn March 


W. Stevenson Hoyte 
Wm, Wolstenholme 


Henry Smart 


The series will conclude on Tue. evening, 
1 Dec., with a concert in commemoration of the 
Centenary of Berlioz. 

Austis.—A song recital was given by Miss 
Lydia Eustis at the residence of Mrs. Henry 
F. Dimock, on Tue., 24 Nov. Her program 
included French, German and Italian songs. 

Fisk.—The second of two song recitals will 
be given by Mme. Katherine Fisk, at Men- 
delssohn Hall on Fri. afternoon, 27 Nov. 
Program: 

La Solitaire 

Le Mariage des Roses 

La Procestion 

Les Berceaux 

Au Cimetiere 

CTT soceeaceseensese as 

Berceuse Benjamin Godard 

Trahison Cecile Chaminade 

Par le Sentier Theodore Dubois 

Te souvient-il? Augusta Hoimes 

Aime-moi ! H. Bamberg 
Georges Bizet 


Camille Saint-Saens 
Cesar Franck 
“ 


“ 


(For eunteelee voice, reciter, pianoforte, violin 
and violoncello. ) 


Kaltenborn Quartet.—The first of three con- 
certs of chamber music will be given by the 
Kaltenborn Quartet on Thu., 28 Jan., in Men- 
delssohn Hall. Program: 


Quartette in G major, op. 18, No. 2. ... Beethoven 
Trio in A minor, op. 50 Tschaikowsky 
For piano, violin and violoncello. 


Quartette in G minor, op. 74, No. 3 


Miss Edith Thompson, pianiste, will be the 
soloist. 

Kneisel Quartet.—The first of a series of con- 
certs was given by the Kneisel Quartet in Men- 
delssohn Hall on Tue., 24 Nov. Program: 


Cesar Franck.. ,o in D major 
Poco Lento—Allegro- Poco Lento—Allcgro 
—Poco Lento. 


Scherzo vivace. 
Larghetto. 
Allegro molto. 


. Trio for Piano, Violin,and Violoncello, 
in G minor, vp. 15. 


Smetana .. 


Moderato assai. 
ALegro ma non agitato, 
Presto. 


( First time at these Concer's.) 


C. von Dittersdorf -Quartet in E flat major 
(1739-1799.) 
Allegro. 
Andante. 
Menuetto (Mon troppo presto.) 
Finale ( Allegro ) 


Mannes Quartet.—The first of two concerts of 
chamber music will be given by the Mannes 
Quartet in Mendelssohn Hall, on Tue. even- 
ing, 1 Dec. 


Assisting Artists : 
Mrs. Clara Damrosch Mannes 


Mrs. Cesar Adimondo 
First Oboe of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Pianiste 


Programme: 
Mozaft........+..++- uartet in F Major, No, 30 
For Oboe, V iolin, Viola and Violoncello 


César-Franck Sonata in A Major 


For Piano and Violin 


Tschaikowsky....Quartet in E Flat Minor, No. ; 
For two Violins, Viola and Violoncello 


New York Symphony Concert.—The second 
of a series of concerts will be given by the Ney, 
York Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, 
on Sun. afternoon, 29 Nov. Programme: 


Serenade in D. 


Mme. Fanny bioomfield-Zeisler 
Variations and Double — on a Merry Theme, 
(new; first time),...... Georg Schumann 
*Cello Solo. 
Mr. Leo Schulz 
Spanish Rhapsody 


Russian Symphony Society.—The first of the 
series of concerts announced by the Russian 
Symphony Society, will be given on Thu., 7 
Jan.,in Cooper Union Auditorium. Programme: 


Overture, Ruslan and Lyudmila Glinka 
Arca (for baritone), Prince _ 
a. Intermezzo eee 


b. Russian Dance 


nee 
++ ++ ++Napravnik 
String Orchestra 

Symphonic Suite, Sheherrzoda...Rimsky Korsakof 


Symphony Concerts for Young People.—The 
first of this winter's series of Symphony Con- 
certs for Young People will be given at Car- 
negie Hall on Sat. afternoon, 28 Nov. Pro- 
gramme: 

Overture, Old French 

Ave Verum (1450-1521) 

Alia Trinita 


Adoramus te (1524-1594) Palestrina 
Choir of the Musical Art Society 


Brandenburg Concerto (1685-1750). ......... Bach 
Summer is icumen in (13th Century) 
Old English Round 
Matona mia Cara (1520-1594)... Orlando di Lasso 
Now is the Month of Maying ( 1604).Morley 
Choir of the Musical Art Society 


Gavo te et Tambourin (1697-1764).. . Léclair 


Wetzler Symphony Concerts.—The second 
of the series of Wetzler Symphony Concerts 
will be given in Carnegie Hall, on Tue. even- 
ing, 8 Dec. Program: 


Josquin de Pris 


Suite in E flat 
Orchestrated by H. H. Wetziler 
Concerto in E fiat for Piano. 
Mr. Harold Bauer 
Symphony No. 1, C minor.... ........60.- Brahm: 


Beethoven 


Weyman.—A piano recital will be given by 
Mr. Wesley Weyman in Mendelssohn Hall on 
Fri. evening, 4 Dec. Program: 


Variations: Op. 82 
Prelude, Fugue et Chorale 
Op. 35, No. 1 
Quatres Mazurkas: Op. 33 No. 
Op. 63, No. 
Op. 67, No. 
Op. $9, No 
Nocturne: Op. 9, No. 1.. 
Quatre Ballades : Op. 25, G minor... 
Op. 38, F major... 
Op. 47 ,A flat major 
Op. 52, F minor... 
Apres une Lecture du Dante: Fantasia 
Quasi Sonata. ‘ 


: ; eeees Mendelssohn 


Chopin 








The Special 


Gifts Number of 


VOGUE 


WILL BE DATED 
3 DECEMBER, 1903 


Price, 25 Cents a Copy 
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WOMAN AND ECONOMICS 


T a certain meeting, convened for 

: % the public good and held under 
the management of a body of 

women (but where two-thirds of the au- 
dience were men), all of the distinguished 
men speakers appeared to think it incum- 
bent upon them, before they began their 
addresses, to explain their views on wo- 
men and public questions, although this 
matter had not the slightest bearing on 
the purposes for which the meeting was 
held. One of the speakers, usually 
counted as progressive, explained to the 
audience that, as the questions at issue 
in this particular instance were moral and 
not economic, he saw no impropriety in 
women working for the results desired. 
Just why there should be anything im- 
proper in women devoting money and 
energy to furthering the public good 
along economic lines he did not stop to 
explain. So amazing a distinction be- 
tween morals and economics certainly 
merited explanation, which it is to be 
regretted the speaker did not undertake. 


As no one in the universe is more af- 
fected by economics than woman, it is 
simply ridiculous that the subject should 
be tabooed by her. Pray, what is this 
exclusively masculine subject ? Accord- 
ing to the oldest meaning of the word, 
as the lexicons inform us, it referred ex- 
clusively to the management of the house- 
hold, but that defining of it is now ob- 
solete. As the creation and distribution 
of wealth became associate enterprises 
and not the activities of numberless in- 
dividuals’ homes, the word took on a 
larger significance, in consonance with 
the more extensive operations to which it 
was applied. It still has, however, to do 
with matters that affect, for good or ill, 
every human being. There is nothing 
about the bigger operations that is be- 
yond the intelligence of the women of 
this country ; nor isthere anything in an 
acquaintance with the principles of po- 
litical economy (or economics), and the 
practice of it by the political parties 
here, which it would unsex a woman to 
interest herself in. Large numbers oj 
women are direct tax-payers, and thou- 
sands of self-supporting cnes expend in 
the aggregate vast sums for indirect taxes, 
and they thus have a personal money in- 
terest inthe matter. At present women 
have not the privilege of expressing their 
opinions through the suffrage; but as 
those who help pay the piper they cer- 
tainly have a right to study all questions 
included in that dismal science—econ- 
omics. To what use they shall put their 
“acquired knowledge is matter for indivi- 
dual decision. It certainly ill-becomes 
an American man to tell women, stran- 
gers to him, what they shall do with 
their time. There appears, to progres- 
sive persons, an especially urgent need 
for women to take up seriously this par- 
ticular branch of knowledge, since it is 
largely on economics that the two politi- 
cal parties divide ; and it is party which 
makes opportunity for individual presi- 
dents, cabinets and legislators, in whose 


various activities even the most obscure 
citizen has of necessity a personal inter- 
est. One party, for example, believes 
in deterring competitive imports, and 
compelling the great body of consumers 
to pay more to the home manufacturer 
than he would to foreign for many needed 
articles, in order that certain industries 
may be created and developed in this 
country. The whole nation thus, when 
the theories of one party are dominant, 
is taxed in order, for example, that Jones 
may go into the silk business, Brown 
take up the tin-plate industry, and Rob- 
inson may undertake sheep-raising under 
difficult conditions. There is nota wo- 
man above the pauper class who is not 
personally interested in this phase of prac- 
tical political economy. What impro- 
priety, then, is there in her interesting 
herself in the study and advocating the 
theory in public, if she considers that 
the ultimate greatest good for the great- 
est number is conserved by the opera- 
tions of this theory ? 


Similarly she would be vitally con- 
cerned if the advocates of free trade and 
non-imperialism were in the national 
saddle and heir theories were operative. 
If, after intestigation, she found under 
the latter dispensation advantage for the 
greatest number, how, possibly, could it 
de-womanize her to discuss her findings ? 
Economics is not now, if it ever was, a 
subject in which men alone are inter- 
ested, for through evolution woman has 
been compelled to become, in large 
measure, economically independent of 
man. She supports not only herself, but 
very frequently her children, and not in- 
frequently her husband. Who has a 
better right to interest herself in econ- 
omics, in any manner that seems desir- 
able to her ? 


There is special need for American 
women to interest themselves in political 
economy, for men, except in very excep- 
tional cases, give the study the go-by. 
Although it is the accepted theory, for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
public schools, that education is main- 
tained at the tax-payer’s expense for the 
good of the state, it has not been the 
custom to train the future voter in the 
science of government or the laws of 
trade, although when he comes to adult 
estate he is called upon to express his 
opinion by vote as to public measures of 
all kinds. With the present race of men 
knowing virtually nothing of political 
economy, and no provision for the rank 
and file of growing-to-be voters being 
instructed in this most necessary branch 
of knowledge in a democracy, it is the 
bounden duty of woman, for her own 
sake and that of her children, to seri- 
ously investigate the science and to pro- 
claim her views of it whenever she has 
an opportunity or can make one. Thus 
will she do great service to her country, 
if only she succeeds in shaming men into 
properly informing themselves about 
questions that affect the national being, 
and that touch the lives of even the 
humblest citizens. 
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MAKING OF 
A CYNIC 
By MarGUERITE STABLER 


iEll, youth is the time 
for illusions,’ the tall 
man was saying, with 
an assumption of world- 
wide experience, ‘so 
cling to them while you 
can. They vanish like 
dew on the grass, but 
they are pretty while 
they last.”” 

The wide, child-like 
eyes looked up incred- 
ulously, but because the 
tall man had said so, 
accepted it astrue. So 
he went on: . 

‘¢ There was a time, 
you know, when to our 

aboriginal ancestors clubs were trumps ; now, 
to the average twentieth-century woman, dia- 
monds are trumps; but to a sweet little girl like 
you, I’m sure hearts must be trumps.”" 

The child-like eyes looked down quickly to 
study the figures the moonlight was tracing 
through the clematis vines, for, being only a 
‘« sweet little girl,’ she did not know what to 
say, so she said nothing and waited, hoping 
he would go on. 

And, of course, he did go on—to the ragged 
edge of the whole length. It was very refresh- 
ing to find a girl so naive, especially a western 
girl, whom he had fancied to be of quite a dif- 
ferent type. 

But Mr. William Penn Wilkinson was being 
taken by surprise on all sides. He had come 
out to the Pacific coast fired with a lofty ambi- 
tion to do or die with his brush—to paint the 
cold blue shadows the moonlight cast upon 
adobe walls, the purple hues that lie on tawny 
hill-sides, the yellow lights the ruddy skies 
throw upon the sands, and to ‘‘ rough it’’ while 
he did so. But here he found a centre of civ- 
ilization in the cosmopolitan crowds that 
thronged the hotel where the roses bloom at 
Christmas and climb to the third story to Jook 
audaciously into your windows. Everything 
was luxuriant and exhilarating, and Wilkinson 
was out for a holiday. 

This had been the beginning. This is usu- 
ally the beginning—the thoughtless, careless 
preface to the life-long story that is to follow. 
The girl had reached the meeting-point of 
brook and river with restive feet, impatient to 
be off and into the fray of life. Was she, in 
time, to become, like her mother, asthmatic 
and stoutish ? she wondered. A slimsy black 
veil and a pretty daughter—all that were left 
of her romantic girlhood dreams. She hoped 
not. Oh, for her fling, now, quick! she 
longed. Then had come the tall man with the 
restless eyes and the serious way of saying 
meaningless things. 

People wandered in pairs or groups among 
the shrubbery, or sat in corners on the veranda. 
The girl and the tall man strayed in and out 
of the shadows, she listening breathlessly while 
he grew more and more serious, till the music 
in the ball-room began a two-step ; then they 
went inside. 

*** Tis love, *tis love, ‘tis love that makes 
the world go round,’ announced the orchestra 


THE 


in two-step time, as if divining her thoughts, 


as round and round they circled in time with 
this new and original discovery as to the cause 
of the rotary motion of the earth. And all 
night long, after the music had ceased and the 
lights were out, she lay awake listening to the 
cadence of the wavelets repeating over and 
over, ‘**’tis love, *tis love,*’ for her own 
little world had now begun to spin round, 
too. 

The next morning, from her nook behind 
the clematis—sacred to the memory of that 
fateful first extra—she studied the faces of the 
women about her. Why didn’t their coun- 
tenances express more happiness? she won- 
dered. Why were so many faces written close 
and fine with hieroglyphics of cynicism, de- 
spair, hypocrisy, disillusionment, when the 
world was so full of brightness and beauty ? 
The girl turned away, impatient of their exist- 
ence, hugging the image of those restless eyes 
to her heart and humming her two-step song, 
too absorbed in her own thoughts to see it is 
this same motive power that makes everybody's 
world go round, but that sometimes they spin 
too fast and cause friction and jars, and some- 
times something wears down or snaps and they 
cease to go at all, and it is the countenance 
that registers their rate. 

‘¢ Why do most people look so unhappy ?”’ 
she asked the tall man the next evening. 

‘*It is because they have lost the illusions 
they started out 
with,’’ he — ex- 
plained ; ‘but 
don’t you worry 
about that; you 
will never be one 
of those. Some 
people are made 
to be loved and 
shielded, you 
know. I— 
you—"” 

But again he 
stopped as he had 
done before, just 
when she hoped 
he would go on. 

And again she 
fell to studying 
the figures the 
moonlight traced; 
this time it was 
the shadow of the 
sturdy oak and 
the gay little ten- 
drils of the cling- 
ing vine. But 
he did not go on. 
They walked 
slowly back in 
silence. This lit- 
tle Sweet Simplic- 
ity was very di- 
verting, the man 
was thinking. 
This poor little 
yard and a half 
of white muslin, 
who hung so 
breathlessly upon 
every word he 
said — it was a 
pity; and then 


something not so pieasant seemed to cross his 
mind, for he looked annoyed and cut viciously 
at a harmless little flower with his stick. 

But the girl, with a blind faith, lived on in 
her fool’s paradise. Everything about her 
seemed to take on a new beauty and meaning. 
The whitecaps on the bay now daficed in two- 
step time, the birds that had hitherto twittered 
in their own tongue now piped up, in unmis- 
takable chorus, “ ‘tis love, ’tis love,’ and the 
flowers, especially the orange blossoms and 
bride roses, had never looked half so beautiful 
and useful before. 

‘<l’m going away to-morrow.”’ The tall 
man was bending low as he said this and his 
restless eyes looked earnestly into hers. ¢¢ Shall 
you miss me a little? I shall miss you desper- 
ately.”” 

She was very sweet, this little tenderling, 
and he meant just that. 

«« Of course I shall,’’ she answered promptly, 
forgetting how many times he had reached this 
point and stopped. 

‘*Do you really care?’ He was bending so 
low his lips touched her hair. 

‘¢ Of course I care.”” 

The shadows through the vines held no in- 
terest for her now. She looked straight into 
his eyes with heart and soul, telling him to how 
great an extent she would care. The man 
drew back quickly. 

(Continued on page 694) 
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SEVERITY AND SMARTNESS COMBINED 
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(Continued from page 692) 

‘* You are awfully good, don’t you 
know, to be my friend,’’ with a sud- 
den change of manner. ‘* We have 
had some awfully jolly little dances 
and talks, haven’t we? I hope we'll 
meet again some time.”” 

Fortunately, mercifully, a coaching 
party came up the steps the next mo- 
ment. 

‘** Hello, Wilkinson !’’ somebody 
called. ‘* You missed it by not com- 
ing with us, Great night—fine surf— 
have a smoke ?”” 


The man turned indifferently to- | 
wards the speaker and took the pro- | 


ffered weed, not a whit disturbed by | 


what had happened. 


‘Oh, how-d’y-do, Miss Ayers?” , 


the fellow added, seeing the girl in | 


‘¢ Am I interrupting a / 


the girl heard a , 


the shadow. 
balcony scene ?”” 

**Oh, no,”’ 
strange, strained voice say—a voice 
she had never heard before and did 
not recognize as her own. 

The next day he was gone. She 
did not die of humiliation and heart- 
break. She could not. The part of 
her that had ioved and enjoyed died, 


but the part that suffered lived on, 


gathering new strength and power. 
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} had done a thousand years ago. 


There were months and 
years that followed marked 
off by the calendar into 
winter gayeties and sum- 
mer outings. People came 


and went as usual; she con- 
tinued to liveas she had al- 
ways done, and no one 
guessed this fresh little bud 


was withered and dead at 
the heart. If she could 
have gone into mourning 
weeds for the loss of her 
dearest possession, if she 
could have flung herself 
upon a motherly breast and 
wept the bitter tears that 
never fell, if she could have 
had the open sympathy of 
friends, her sorrow might 
have been borne and in 
time buried. But she must 
grieve with no right to 
grieve, droop 
without daring to 
let it be noticed, 
loathe gayety of 
all kinds, yet 
force herself to be 
a part of it ; for 
no one must sus- 
pect how sudden- 
ly her !ittle world, 
just beginning to 
spin, had stopped. 

There were other men, 
of course —better men— 
but to her there was only 
one ; so the others were 
sentaway. People called 
her a lucky girl. Other 

girls who had less beauty, less notice and less 
of this world’s goods than she, envied her ; and 


she, seeing the little kitchen maid loving and 
marrying the stable man, envied her. 

Then, when each summer dragged itself 
around, all the old horrors of the same clematis 
vines, the same ivy-clad oaks, the same witch- 
ing moonlight shadows and murmuring ocean, 
had to be endured again. There was always 
a light-hearted holiday crowd there. ‘The 
flowers bloomed and the birds sang as if noth- 
ing had happened. Happy girls danced two- 
steps and smiled up into the eyes of their part- 
ners, or talked in corners of the veranda as she 
The older 
women still gossiped and read the mornings 
away, and from her same nook behind the 
vines the girl studied them, but now with the 
key to read their faces better. They were much 
the same as they had always been before, and 
always will be, but she had never been able to 
look deep enough to see the courage it takes to 
live out one’s life after the cogs have slipped, 
and only a cold, dead thing is left in the place 
of the real, pulsating existence they thought 
life was to be. 


The one woman who seemed to have reached 
the end of the struggle sat idly in the shadow, 
apparently takit.g no notice of anything. She 
was young, too, and might have been pretty 
but that her mouth was puckered and strained 
from the bitterness of her apples of Sodom, her 
eyes heavy and listless, as if already tired of 
looking out upon the woes of the world, and 
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every line of her face drooped downward, as if 
every hope had sloughed off externally, leaving 
nothing but disappointment and disillusionment 
behind. 

Something in the utter frankness of this wo- 
man’s wretchedness drew the girl, for she en- 
vied her her right to be sincere at any cost. 
And as they both tried to avoid the buoyant 
life around them they often met in unfrequented 
places. Sometimes it was in the quiet little 
mission chapel that overlooked the blue waters, 
where even a broken life must come, for the 
time, under the spell of its calm, whether it be 
of the abiding presence of the faithful in the 
crypt or the haunting eyes of the Ecce Homo 
at the altar’s side. Or sometimes, after along 
afternoon, when the yellow sands burned with 
their ruddy glow and the tawny hill-sides be- 
gan to gloam under their purpling shadows, 
they met beneath some jutting cliff which shut 
away everything but the infinitude of sea and 
sky. But always, if they talked at all, it was 
less than they thought. 

it was of this woman the girl was thinking 
as she stopped one evening to see the new ar- 
rivals come in. She stood and watched them 
idly from force of habit, 
not because she cared who 
came and went. And when 
a tallman with bright, rest- 
less eyes sprang lightly up 
the steps she did not even 
start or turn much whiter. 
She was so used to sham- 
ming, she merely dropped 
back into the shadow more 
numb than ever, and waited 
for a chance to slip away. 

After all, this seemed a 
natural thing. A climax 
was bound to come some 
time ; she had gone on this 
way an eternity already, and 
this, she resolved, must now 
be the end. Why not? 
Why keep up the farce any 
longer? When she found 
her chance to slip away un- 
noticed she walked reso- 
lutely towards the water. 

But when she reached the 
cove under the cliff she found 
the sad-eyed woman had 
preceded her. The ghost 
of every dead’ hope and 
heartbreak in the world 
seemed epitomized in the 
hunted, startled look the 
girl caught as she flashed 
into the shadow. 

*¢Can’t I help you?’* 
burst instinctively from her 
heart. For the moment her 
own trouble seemed insig- A 
nificant. & 

‘¢No,”’ answered the _ 
woman wearily. Then the 
appeal in the younger wom- 
an’s voice, as she added 
softly, ‘*I have suffered too, 
you know,”’ made her turn back with a feeling 
of a common cause between them. 

«*No,”’ she repeated, ‘*you cannot help 
me—nobody can; but I can help you, for 
whatever you may have suffered must seem a 
molehill in comparison with my life.” 


VOGLE 


The girl listened quietly and sat white and 
still, shivering in her thin frock, till the woman 
had finished. The gentle murmuring of the 
waves grew as she talked, till, gathering 
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strength, they broke occasionally into a loud, 
wild sobbing, or rose in their might and threw 
themselver in bitter protest against the ciiff, 
only to be beaten back by the Jagged rocks, 
broken, helpless, to subside again into a pite- 
ous little moan. 


It was late when at last the girl re-\ 


turned to the hotel. Her step was 
strong and her head high. The veranda 
was dotted with black and white figures 


and the orchestra was playing a two- 
step. As her eye caught the shadow 
of the moonlight through a clematis 
vine, she laughed softly at an old mem- 
ory. 


(Continued on page 698) 
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(Continued from page 695) 

«s And I have thought I was unhappy all 
these wasted years,’’ she was saying to herself, 
«* because he was lost to me. But these years 
have been one long reign of joy and gladness 
compared with the bitter, blighting experience 
of the woman who got him.”’ 








WHAT SHE WEARS 
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TUCKED BROWN CLOTH COSTUME-——BEAUTIFUL 
GOWNS OF CHIFFON VELVET—DETAILS 
OF SOME COSTUMES 


Wo distinct modes for 
gowns, hats, suits, wraps 
—in fact, for the whole 
winter wardrobe—receive 
the fashionable seal of ap- 
proval this winter. The 
one bears a fine touch of 
simplicity, the other of 
elaborateness. The for- 
mer represents Parisian 
elegance, the latter can- 

not be so closely defined, though a French 
woman would say at once it was Amer- 
ican. It would be nearer the truth to say the 
showiness of all dress and the love of it arises from 
uncultivated tastes and an abundance of money 
to indulge in display. There are undoubt- 
edly more American women in this last cate- 
gory, because of moneyed ability to dress, and 
it must be confessed they do love what is 
showy and overtrimmed. 





RICH BUT SIMPLE EFFECTS 


As an example of the charm of dressing with 
elegance and simplicity fancy a gown of fine 
ladies’ cloth in a light shade of tobacco brown, 
tucked with pinch tucks an inch apart! The 
whole skirt is tucked in this way and divided 
into three cross-sections or flounces, while the 
trimming scheme of all three on the bottom 
consists of a bias of panne velvet joined to the 
flounces by a fagotting of silk matching the 
cloth ; the panne is a shade darker. A 
boléro, tucked to match the skirt, has for its 
bottom finish a wide corselet of the panne with 
enameled and gilt buttons to. match the cloth, 
but having white and green centres. The 
sleeves are of the smartest sort ; they fit the top 
of the arm, and are banded below with panne. 
The fullness below that is pinch-tucked verti- 
cally to match the rest of the gown, but in 
graduated lengths, the shorter lines on the inner 
side of the arm. This pinch-tucking extends 
half-way, the full width of the cloth ballooning 
downwards, to be caught in by a fitted band of 
panne that is narrower on the inside line, wider 
on the outside one, and finished (as all the 
smart sleeves are) with lace ruffles. The front 
of the skirt, it must be mentioned, was a nar- 
row plaited panel from belt tohem. A flat 
collar of panne, formed into cravat ends, was 
fringed with a knotted silk fringe the shade of 
the cloth. A high chemisette of lace and mull 
embroidery was buttoned in the back with 
small emerald studs, eight in all. 


DISPOSITION OF FRINGE 


Knotted fringe, if judiciously used, is a 
graceful addition to the end of tabs or straps, 
which enter into general trimming movements 
so constantly at thismoment. A fine silk can- 
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vas gown in gray-green, besides being a second 
example of smartness and simplicity, gives an 
excellent idea of the way fringes are used. The 
long skirt has alternating narrow panels.. One 
panel is perfectly plain, the other, a little nar- 
rower, is flat only half-way; the other half of 
these panels are filled in with a fine plaiting of 
mousseline to match. Where the canvas panel 
ends half-way, a very deep fringe is sewed on 
in a concave line, which immediately suggests 
the rounded end of a fringed sash. Four of 
these fringed panels are seen in front, the mid- 
dle skirt panel having the pliss¢ mousseline con- 
tinue all the way from belt tohem. The back 
of the skirt has two of these long pliss¢ mous- 
seline panels. The bodice, from belt to shoul- 
der, is of plissé mousseline, while the upper por- 
tion is of canvas, over which the same wide 
fringe is fitted as a shoulder cape. ‘The top of 
the neck is finished with mousseline tucked very 
finely, and between each tuck runs a gold sou- 
tache braid, studded with turquoise beads flat 
as discs. A narrow gold lace, laid overa white 
lace a trifle wider, is frilled on both sides of the 
fronts and then crossed by gold braids, which 
loop over oval turquoise buttons. 

The effect is dainty and charming. The 
sleeves follow the modern gigot by being of 
canvas laid in plaits, the edge of these plaits 
stitched in pinch tucks, while the lower bal- 
looning of canvas is overdraped with mousse- 
line plissé. The sleeve enters into a gauntlet 
of canvas, upon which the same oval buttons 
and gold soutache braid is carried out, while 
gold lace and white lace frill the bottom of the 
gauntlet, making a very pretty wrist finish. 
The belt is of panne, draped into the figure, 
with front pointed, while the back is orna- 
mented with a most ornate and beautiful gold 
buckle, in which green-tinted gold is ringed 
around the large turquoise discs, and narrow 
lines of white enamel encircle the small bead- 
like turquoises that enter into the design. All 
the trimmings are subdued, but produce a 
charming effect, for the reason that perfect har- 
mony exists throughout. 


GOWN OF SILVER-GRAY CHIFFON VELVET 


Examples of chiffon velvet gowns are equally 
lovely inthis same style. One beautitul above 
many others, in silvery gray, is agowntodream 
over. ‘The long skirt (for it is, of course, a 
ceremonious visiting or indoor gown for any 
ceremonious occasions) is laid in box plaits 
around the waist, and fitted so well to the figure 
that the pliant lightness of the velvet introduces 
no objectionable increase of figure lines. In 
front the skirt panel is narrow and the plaits 
spaced off to preserve the proper flatness. On 
the side plaits medallions of gray silk lace are 
laid, while the bottom of each one is fringed 
with a long silk fringe to match. 

The blouse bodice is laid in smaller box 
plaits and fitted with exquisite grace of line. 
The neck is low, while its high yoke is of gray 
lace, embroidered with steel and gold beads 
upon the narrowest of velvet pipings, and these 
are carried intoa design. A jabot of point ap- 
pliqué breaks the front line of blouse, and this 
lace forms also the entire flowing sleeve, which 
begins to be seen under a short cap of velvet, 
and then flows out very widely down three- 
quarters of the arm. Under this lace pagoda 
sleeve is one of gray plissé mousseline, very 
wide also, and gathered into a gray lace wrist- 
band, wrought over with velvet-beaded pipings 
to match its high yoke and neckband—a gown 
of undeniable distinction. 
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SABLE TRIMMING—BISCUIT ON CHIFFON VELVET 


Of a biscuit shade of chiffon velvet is another 
visiting gown soon to be worn at a wedding of 
note. Here again is a perfect French style of 
skirt, plaited all around, and in this case even 
across the front, the wearer being slight enough 
to stand it. A band of sable ‘s slipped under 
the plaits apparently ; in reality, the fur hyphen- 
ates the plaits. The bodice is laid in smaller 
plaits, and enclosed in a high corselet belt of the 
same velvet at the front, which is pointed onthe 
upper side. This belt has a row of superbly 
jeweled buttons, with arabesque designs in white 
and gold embroidered upon each side of every 
button. A bertha-shaped broad band of the 
dress velvet is embroidered in shades of white 
and dull gold, the design of great beauty. On 
either side of this bertha is a very narrow sable 
border. The sleeves are held into the line of 
arm (they balloon into a cavalier’s cuff), and 
are finished with the same exquisite white and 
gold embroidery, and have double frills of 
cream-white lace for finish. 

There are, besides, long velvet sleeves but- 
toned all the way to elbow, with smaller jew- 
eled buttons and a lace wrist finish as well. 
The upper velvet portion of the bodice has 
rows of narrow dull gold gimp wrought over 
gray chiffon, and these narrow bands join the 
velvet ones. A white ermine hat, trimmed with 
two long white plumes, is to be worn with this 
gown .of ultra-smartness. Two small gold 
bullion tassels hang below the hat’s brim on one 
side—something very new indeed. 


NOVELTY IN WRAPS 


A novelty in short silk or velvet wraps is this 
charming conceit. Imagine a loose coat in the 
back, of opal-green velvet and lined with white 
satin! ‘The sleeves create the novelty. There 
are two distinct lower sleeves. The tops are 
loose enough to slip on as easily as those of a 
long wrap, but the fullness becomes double, 
and the back sleeve portion hangs likea flounce 
gathered into a bunch on each side of the coat 
back, while in front it forms an immense bal- 
loon gathered into a band, and that band is 
frilled with the same velvet. There is an er- 
mine stole collarband, with ends quite short. 
A narrow band of ermine heads the sleeve frills 
also, which are lined with white satin. A 
similar coat in light blue French taffeta, with- 
out fur, but trimmed with fancy galoon, was 
an exceedingly lovely affair. 


LONG WRAPS 


Most of the long wraps from certain well- 
known houses are superb creations. A beauty 
in French gray velvet, lined with ermine 
throughout, is unique in its graceful line. The 
back has no seams, the velvet is of double width 
and it flows down almost to the bottom of the 
skirt one for carriage wear—which is of half- 
train length. The sleeves suggest a dolman, 
but instead of ending at the arm, they have 
winged attachments which run down into a 
point, and are made by joining a part of the 
sides of the wrap. This jabot line is lovely ; 
it shows off the ermine both back and front. 
The outside trimming is sable in a beautiful 
broad band. The collar matches, and so does 
the muff. Nothing more regal can be imag- 
ined. This model has the advantage of being 
easy to walk in, as the open sides allow a free 
motion to the feet—a most desirable thing in 
mounting the steps of entrance to a house, to 
say nothing of being able to move about with 
some dignity. 











HANDSOME VELVET AND CLOTH GOWNS 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE “*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS~SOCIETY-MUSIC-ART’ SECTION 
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AUTOMOBILING TOGS——-WELL CUT COAT——DETAIL 
OF COAT 


wm Here are so many different 

)\» styles of garments for auto- 

mobiling to be seen at the 

sporting-goods shops and de- 

partment stores (not to men- 

tion the clothing establish- 

ments and _haberdashers) 

that the choice is almost 

unlimited and as all styles 

possess advantages so similar 

and fashion gives so little preference to one 

design over another it is hardly worth while to 

attempt advice in selection thereto. For tour- 

ing, or even for short runs in a large machine 

run at a considerable rate of speed, common 

sense suggests that we have clothing that is 

dust-proof, wind-proof, rain-proof and warm; 

in other words clothing that is suitable for the 

sport, but beyond this there is no reason for 

weird-looking cuts and distinctive designs. 

Indeed, other than for the great fur coat, which 

is undoubtedly smart in winter, a man may 

suit his own ideas without regard to other 

considerations than those of comfort and good 
form. 


PLAITS ON COAT ADVANTAGEOUS 


Next to the fur coats, which are, of course, 
very expensive and also, perhaps, a little too 
pretentious to wear when running a small, light 
automobile of the run-about type, one of the 
most satisfactory motor coats I have seen is 
that illustrated in this issue. The coat is 
double-breasted, lapping well over in front so 
that there is plenty of material over the chest 
and the buttons (five deep) are of bone and 
rather large. The collar is broad, so that it 
protects the neck when turned up, as shown, 
and yet when worn down the lapels fall into 
proper place and the finish is better than that 
of the coats which button tight about the neck. 
As will be seen there is a button and button- 
hole on the collar in front, no tab being used 
to hold it together when turned up, and the 


left lapel also buttons over the right to a button 


set under the right lapel. When the collar 
is not turned up those two top buttons are there- 
fore hidden by the lapels. The sleeves are 
not made with turned-back cuffs, but there are 
tabs and buttons so that they may be drawn 
tightly about the wrists and when gauntlet 
gloves are worn it is impossible for dust or wind 
togetin. The outside breast pocket is set to fol- 
low the line of the left lapel (when turned down) 
and the side pockets are deep and roomy and 
covered by large flaps. The back is made with 
a belt in the usual ulster style and there may 
be a long vent in the middle, if desired, but the 
long plaits, if they may be so-called, at the sides 
give ail the fullness required. 

These plaits are the main features that dis- 
tinguish the coat from others and are an ex- 
tremely happy idea for a motor coat or, indeed, 
for any driving or traveling ulster. They run 
up to the sleeve seams under the arm causing 
a great fullness of material which when not 
required is confined by tabs that button acros: 
it, as shown by the drawings; but when neede 
may be drawn forward to completely cover the 
legs. When sitting down the skirts of coats 
have a tendency naturally to part and fall away 
to either side over the knees, but this great 
fullness, which may be increased by unbutton- 
ing the belt at the back, is a perfect. protection 
to the legs. Any of the suitable ulster ma- 
terials may be used for this coat, such as heavy 
fringe, fancy Scotch goods, etc., and it is well to 
have a water-proofed cloth. The lining may 
be of wool or flannel and the coat should be very 
long. 

PUTTEES 


Puttees or gaiters of various kinds are some- 
times worn as an extra protection to the legs 
in automobiling and a popular style is shown 
by the accompanying drawing. These are 
made of both black and tan leathers and differ 
in no way from the puttees used for riding. 
There are also automobiling trousers, made 
with a strap of material running around from 
the front of the leg to a button on the side, so 
that the cloth may be drawn or folded together 
about the ankles in the same way that is affected 
by the use of bicycle clips. Indeed so far as 


the result of keeping out dust and cold air goes, 
clips answer the purpose quite as well. 


THE CAP 


The auto cap shown by the last illustration 
is of leather with long flaps or tabs and a neck- 
piece at the back which may be let down to 
protect the ears and neck from dust, wind and 
rain. As shown these flaps are turned up over 
the cap and fastened with patent snap buttons. 
There are various other designs of motor caps, 
but it is doubtful if any are better suited for all 
round use, except of course, the fur caps to go 
with fur coats. It is as well, however, to have 
this cap of waterproof cloth or of leather. 

One of the best styles of gloves for automobil- 
ing, excepting again, those of fur to go with fur 
coat, have long gauntlets of buckskin and palms 
of dogskin with raised ridges to give a sure grip. 
At the wrists there are elastic bands with patent 
fasteners which may be wrapped together to 
make the fit snug and air tight. 

Separate ear tabs, mufflers, glasses to protect 
the eyes, and a number of other articles de- 
signed for use in automobiling may be found 
at all the well-equipped shops and require no 
particular description. How. 
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SELF-POSSESSION A MOST DESIRABLE QUALITY— 
NOT EVEN GRIEF SHOULD BE INDULGED IN 
IN PRIVATE—THOSE ALONE MISERABLE 
WHO HAVE NO MONEY 


Wonder how some servants—for instance 
Meadows—can keep self control. Tome, 
it is a wonderful quality. Unfor- 

tunately I do not possess it. This 
really is a confession. Sometimes I go 
right off the handle and I am very 
much upset about it, when I think it 
all over. You should never even allow 
yourself to be seen indulging in that 
most comforting of all-human afflic- 
tions—grief. You should have a cast- 
iron demeanor. The worst thing in 


the world is to wear your heart on your 

sleeve. There are so many daws in 

life and they delight, like cats and dogs, 

to bark and bite, according to Dr. 

Watts or Mrs. Barbauld, I forget 

which, to peck at every opportunity. 
Sometimes a man is amusing in his 

minor griefs and sorrows and tribula- 

tions. I think myself that these may 

be made entertaining, but you become 

tired of them after a while. A writer in one 

of the daily newspapers a short time ago 

pointed out the American fatality of insisting 

on laughing at everything and the trait which 

votes you a dull fellow unless you jingle the 

bells every moment. It is true this flippancy 

is one of the most disagreeable characteristics. 

We are not yet exactly at our ease and we want 


to entertain others all the time, and by amusing 
them and making them laugh, perhaps hiding 
our deficiencies. It is a nervous high pressure 
condition. We should be more at our ease. 
Perhaps, however, it will come with other quali- 
ties later. We have done so much in such a 
short time, that we have hardly the time now to 
pause from the rush and settle ourselves into 
that state which Mrs. General said was so nec- 
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essary for every well-bred person, even if it 
taught the prunes and prism doctrine. 

What a month it has been! Here we have 
been having elections all over the country. I 
went to sea immediately after voting on that 
memorable Tuesday. I had kept my yacht 
in commission just for this purpose. There 
was very little difference in the celebration of 
one victory or the other. It gave the New York 
crowds a chance to make a veritable pandemoni- 
um out of Broadway. It is so strange that all 
of us Anglo-Saxons have no other way of cele- 
brating but by noise. When the poor few vic- 


AUTO COAT 


tories of the British in Africa were cabled to 
London crowds of roughs took possession of 
the streets and made life unbearable. It was 
the same way after peace had been proclaimed, 
The British certainly had no cause for much 
rejoicing as they had never suffered so dis- 
astrous a war. But the noise and excitement 
have subsided. Dowie has left town—he had 
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a most favorable moment for his campaign 
coming in as an interlude for more seriou things, 
but was dropped as we do every new se: sation 
after twenty-four hours. 

We had a charming little water party. 
day did not admit of a long excursion, | 
felt that we were away from the cares of the 
hour. What a relief it will be when the secrets 
of aerial navigation are made known and we can 
actually escape bother and the ills of life, by 
going to another world. It is this restlessnesg 
I think, which makes so many people con ak 
suicide. It is so hard-to put some pasts behind 
you and yet when you come to look at it calmly 
there are not many people who remember these 
things for you. You are the chief actor and 
you are also the audience and you are more in- 
terested naturally in your own life drama than 
anyone else. Your vanity—we all have a lot of 
that—makes you believe that you are really 
in the lime light long after people have forgotten 
This is one of the blessings of this age of hurr’ 
and perhaps it is an excellent substitute for thY 
calm which we should have and which we hay° 
not acquired. We have not the leisure to think® 
We cannot stop by the wayside. But the rests. 
from active life are so beneficial. They help 
us now and then, these few pauses, before we 
turn over another leaf in the book and they 
give us courage to renew the battle. , 

I do not think nowadays that a great many 
people can really be unhappy. Those alone 
are miserable who lave not money. All my 
annoyances are after all petty, and sometimes, 
when I reflect calmly in the morning of what 
I have said and what I have done on the evening 
before, I experience as much remorse as does a 
man who has actually been on a drinking bout, 
But then I always imagine—and here comes in 
the vanity again—that matters are so much 
more serious than they are really in truth. I 
think that other people are busying themselves 
about my affairs, and perhaps they have not 
given them a second thought. Our world is 
small after all. Some of our friends are con- 
cerned for us and others are interested only in 
the very slightest degree. Nowadays we are 
concerned principally about our own entertain- 
ment. When the source disappears or when the 
person who contributes the most to it vanishes 
or gives it up, we turn to someone else and we 
do not stop to regret the past. We live only for 
the present and the future. 

Some of the old friends I had last year have 
quite gone out of my life. Once in a while I 
am reminded of them, and then I look them up. 
But when people hide themselves, I always 
think that it is for some reason and I do not 
pry into their affairs. They emerge in a year 
or so, more or less and so long as no_ public 
scandal attaches to them, it makes little differ- 
ence to me what has happened. Social ostra- 
cism nowadays is the exception. Once in a 
while we become very moral and very indig- 
nant and some poor person becomes the victim. 

And to return to the old subject. We are 
very forgiving if the people are amusing. We 
sometimes are a bit patronizing and we vist 
them surreptitiously, but after awhile we become 
bold again and take them into our favor. The 
cause celebre of one year is absolutely forgctten 
the next unless the parties themselves insist 
upon posing before the public. I really believe 
there are some who do not wish you to forget. 
They want your sympathy more than your sup- 
port and they like to tell the old story over and 
over again. Such people are unmitigated bores. 
You try to help them and they will not be helped. 
I get out of patience with them and dismiss 
them after a short blessing. I cannot be always 
sympathetic and I hate to hear of other people’s 
troubles any way. I want to know only the 
bright things in life. There is so much to enjoy. 
Now and then we like a minor strain and there 
are times when we can go to a tragedy or melo- 
drama with pleasure, but a course of these plays, 
especially after dinner, is apt to make one 4 
dyspeptic in very short order. 

So you see I believe that we should take ¢1- 
ample from the animals. When they are ill, 
they generally go somewhere and hide them- 
selves. They do not appear until they are 
again well. This was also the habit of the 
primitive man. If we did but follow these ¢- 
amples which nature has given us, we sh‘ ul 
have no occasion to want now and then to get 
away from everybody, not because we are ailing 
but hécause we are tired of hearing of the ills 
of others. 

Perhaps you will think my school of philose 
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ophy a little selfish. But we are all selfish 
these days and the best way to continue in our 
evil ways is to make our bad qualities as attrac- 
tive as possible. To tire or bore people is the 
capital sin of this generation. You may do any- 
thing else but not that. Now and then we re- 
turn to the old methods and refuse to let any- 
thing trouble us. We listen sympathetically to 
everyone and we try to become everybody's 
friend. But it does not pay. We get ourselves 
disliked in the end and we appear meddlesome. 
I should never try to arrange the affairs of 
other people for them. I will give a certain 
amount of sympathy and advice when I am 
asked, but that is all. I shall always emulate 
the servant in as far as total self effacement is 
concerned. I think it is far better. We all 
get along so well then and it seems so absolutely 
refreshing to see you again each time we meet. 
There is no chagrin behind it all. It is simply 
an amusement, a pastime, a pleasant episode, 
and you depart like a ray of sunshine and make 
room for another. Thus life is much more 
bearable after all. Do you not think so.? 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


FULL SKIRTS~-BLOUSED BODICES-~THE SMART 
LACE COLLAR—-ENORMOUS BUT LIGHT MUFF 
—ENTIRE GOWNS OF NEITHER LACE NOR 
FUR——SENSATIONAL COSTUME WORN 
BY LAVALLIERI-—BULLION IN 


TRIMMING 


and when the gown is of mousseline 

velvet the effect is of the smartest. 
But the puckerings do not stop at the waist 
line. The whole skirt, or the largest part of it, 
is drawn on cords of various widths, with ruches 
of frayed silk in the same color between, with 
little ruffles of lace each alternate one of which 
is upside down, or with rows of bows and wholly 
coquettish twists of ribbon. This trimming is 
often massed within a space about midway of 
the skirt. It trails behind, and the hem drags 
under when one walks from the slightly bulging 
effect of the trimmed portion. This is the skirt 
that in 1862 was worn over a crinoline; but no 
idea of introducing this abominable under-rig- 
ging has crept into the plan of the Parisian de- 
signer, Dieu Merci! 

The bodice that Paquin is making with this 
fulled skirt is bloused excessively both back 
and front, the bagging portion weighted down 
straight and flat by two or three fancy buttons 
placed on the edge of the bag, but which do not 
fasten it to the belt. The three buttons form a 
triangle, and are the only buttons on the cor- 
sage. Sometimes a row of ribbon is used on 
the back of a blouse, weighting down its edge, 
and casting the waist line into shadow. The 
low shoulder line is carried to excess by means 
of shirrings, cordings and bands of trimming. 
Even furs have a yoke that extends well below 
the shoulder, and sometimes two shaped yokes 
are used to get this effect in fur as in stuffs. 
Ona cloak of white cloth, which has a long off- 
the-shoulder yoke, there is a broad band of Irish 
lace encircling the cloak bust high. It is sewn 
to the back and front portions of the cloak and 
to the outside of the sleeve, but when the arms 
are slightly raised from the body it is seen that 
the lace traverses in midair, as it were, the space 
between bust and sleeve; this is necessary to 
give freedom to the movements. This cloak is 
so loose all about, and the sleeve so large, 
that the looseness of the lace on each side of 
the arms is not noticeable. 

Long collars of lace are still being worn, but 
they are invariably to be separated absolutely 
from the common product of the shops, made 
of two or even three kinds of lace and of the 
rarest pieces of real or of the best imitation. 
Coarse and fine Irish lace is put together, 
Milanese and Venetian, bits of fine old em- 
broidered linen, old Valenciennes and modern 
Brussels, so that the effect is entirely novel, 
modern and elegant. 

In furs, moleskin is all the rage, and in shawl 
or fichu shape it is achieving a great success at 
the races and other smart gathering-places. 
These shawls are fringed with silk and lined 
with ermine, or with a thick mass of shirred 
white or brown mousseline. The neck and 
shoulders are beautifully fitted by means of an 
empiecement of fur, and a handsome ornament 


hye skirts are an accomplished fact, 





of passementerie with ermine tails on its long 
cords fastens the front. 

Muffs are simply enormous, some round and 
long and the size of a small nail keg. They 
are marvelously light, fortunately, and trimmed 
with festoons of passementerie or with encirc- 
ling ruffles of lace put on in couples, each ruffle 
turning in a different direction from its mate 
and separated from it by a series of tiny bows, 


somewhat curved upwards on each side, so 
that it encases the arm in a sort of funnel. 
Fancy this in ermine bordered with moleskin! 
To this an ermine sacque is draped in tiny folds 
that radiate from the centre, and give a melon 
shape to the lower part, this liberally dotted 
with ermine tails. 

As every sort of cloak or coat has no collar or 
a turned down one, even fur garments must be 








readers for a long time. 


VOGUE AS A GIFT 


3 hae helpful and interesting quality of Vogue has no better 
attestation than the great number of subscribers it has 
through the recommendations of those who have been its 
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or of brown velvet roses. At Paquin’s, on the 
contrary, the muffs, while equally large, are 
shaped quite differently. There is a hand piece 
which is slightly padded. From this the fur 
is draped into a long unlined bag, laid in precise 
folds on each side and hanging twelve inches. 
The arms, when thrust into this, appear to be 
folding the fur up on each side, which gives a 
pretty air of coziness. The mass of soft un- 
lined fur lies lightly in the lap. 

Grunwald shows another muff that is still 
different, this, too, consisting of a hand portion, 
slightly padded, and of a lightly draped lower 
portion. The hand portion is stiffened and 
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completed at the throat with a tippet. These, 
narrow about the neck, fit closely and flatly, 
and their ends cross under the chin, hanging 
from that point to any length as desired. 
When of plain white ermine these tippets are 
peppered in groups with tiny minever spots, 
and there is invariably fringe on the ends. 
Another favorite motif in fur is a wheel of one 
fur inlaid into another, one on each stole end, 
for instance. And often a long stole will have 


strips of ermine, then a peppering of sable tails, 

and then stripes again across its pointed end. 
Flounces of lace are still combined with fur, 

Instead there are passe- 


but no inlaid laces. 





menteries and inlaid motifs of other furs. There 
are this winter neither entire gowns of fur, nor 
of lace. The only lace gowns seen are those 
composed of flounces, bands and motifs; and 
in fur the most popular thing is a gown of mous- 
seline trimmed largely with fur tails and bands. 

The beautiful Lavallieri made a sensation at 
the races recently in a shirred gown of mole- 
skin brown silk mousseline trimmed with many 
narrow lines of plain white ermine and with an 
occasional broad band of moleskin. She car- 
ried a small shawl-shaped fichu of moleskin 
trimmed with narrow lines of ermine, and a 
huge muff of shirred mousseline striped with 
fur of both kinds. Her bonnet was on the 
Directoire order of thick white plush trimmed 
with a gold cord, whose thick gold tassels 
dangled down the front. There was one tiny 
bunch of brownish gauze roses with brown vel- 
vet leaves placed on the outside of the brim 
near its edge. 

For evening wear the smartest hat is made of 
two fulled ruffles of fine point lace falling from 
the edge of a turban, whose brim, like all smart 
turbans, is sharply pointed in front. On the 
crown there are placed three full, flat rosettes 
of gold bullion lace. 

The use of gold bullion in all its forms is ex- 
cessive, and it is so expensive that it can hardly 
become common. Gold bullion lace flounces 
are used on sleeves, softened with under floun- 
ces of white chiffon or with chiffon tinted with 
écru. On hats quite the newest thing in the 
gold line is a band of bullion which ends in a 
broad tab encircled with braid and fringe in 
bullion, and which exactly resembles an officer's 
gold epaulette. On a hat of black silk beaver 
felt the broad back is turned up in a rounded 
bulge, and the gold epaulette is laid across this, 
a gold bullion button fastening it to the crown, 
its fringed end falling upon the hair. 

Roses on winter hats are tiny ones in velvet 
in leaf green or in dark blue or dark moleskin 
brown. A sable turban is very nice with simply 
a wreath of green roses about the outside of its 
brim. 

The smart lace veil, or the gauze with em- 
broidered hem, is being worn here a |’Ameri- 
caine, a style that needs no description. And 
yet it is not absolutely as American women 
have worn them for so long in the summer, for 
this is a dressy veil of real lace, and it is fulled 
about the crown. And, final little trick that 
means so much in the ensemble, the Parisienne 
is wearing her hair parted at the back into two 
undulated puffs separated by a long shaped 
comb. Sometimes the back is twisted into a 
French roll and then marked with this jeweled 
rib. It is ever so nice. 

Aube de Siecle. 
Paris, Nov., 1903. 








To Remove Dry 
Scorched Skin 


TRY 
LIA RAND’S 


ERMACAR 


It is excellent for anyone exposed to 
the dust and sun Ad golfers and 
automobilists ) for DERMACARE will 
cleanse their skin thoroughly. 


BlacKheaas 


surely removed or money refunded. 

Simpson-Crawford, Macy's, Stern & Greenberg, 
Adams’, Rothenberg, Wanamaker’s, New York City; 
Schlesinger & Mayer, Chicago; Shepard & Co., Provi- 
dence, R.1.; Plaut & Co., evar. N. J.; Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala.; and all depart- 
ment and drug stores 5 i Brooklyn, or mailed on 
receipt of price. 25c. 
MME. LIA RAND, 199 Washington St., Brooklyn. 
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THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 


He trip to California by the Atchinson, 
Topeka and Sante Fe Railroad affords 
an opportunity (which should cer- 

tainly not be neglected) of seeing one of the 
natural wonders of the world, the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona. But although an incident to 
the California trip over this road, it should not 
be considered as merely such, for it has been 
the subject of most exhaustive scientific ex- 
ploration and study and is, both from the geo- 
logical and scenic standpoint, the most remark- 
able and impressive creation of the kind. 
Thousands of words have been written in an at- 
tempt to describe it, but nothing has ever done 
it justice for the simple reason that words are 
insufficient to convey an adequate idea of its 
immensity, as they are insufficient to give a 
true impression of the distance of the sun. 
Even when standing with the vast panorama 
stretched out before one the eye can impress 
on the brain no correct estimate of the tremen- 
dous depths and distances. 

As has been said of it: ‘“‘ The quebada of the 
Apu-Rimac is a marvel of the Andes. . . . The 
Grand Canyon of the Arkansas, in Colorado, 
is a noble slit in the mountains. The Fran- 
conia and White Mountain notches in New 
Hampshire are beautiful. The Yosemite and 
the Yellowstone canyons surpass the world, 
each in its way. But if all of these were hung 
up on the opposite wall of the Grand Canyon 
from you, the chances are fifty to one that you 
could not tell one from another, nor any of 
them from the hundreds of other canyons 
which rib that vast vertebrate gorge. If the 
falls of Niagara were installed in the Grand 
Canyon between your visits the next time you 
stood on that dizzy rimrock you would probably 
need good field glasses and much patience be- 
fore you could locate that cataract, which in its 
place looks pretty big. If Mount Washington 
were plucked up bodily by the roots—not from 
where you see it, but from sea level—and set 
down in the Grand Canyon, you probably 
would not notice it next morning, unless its 
dull colors distinguished it, in that innumer- 
able congress of larger and painted giants. . . , 





CANYON AT GRAND VIEW 


But it is no mere cleft. It is a terrific trough 
6,000 to 7,000 feet deep, ten to twenty miles 
wide, hundreds of miles long, peopled with 
hundreds of peaks taller than any mountain 
east of the Rockies, yet not one of them with 
its head so high as your feet, and all ablaze with 
such color as no eastern or European land- 
cape ever knew.” 

Looked at geologically, the Grand Canyon 
is a gorge about 217 miles long that has been 
cut out from the lofty table land by the Colo- 
rado River and its many tributaries, with tre- 
mendous cliffs of adamant piled through the 
ages in strange formations rarely seen in moun- 
tain-making and showing the wonderful pro- 


cesses of erosion. Briefly speaking, down by 
the rushing river the walls are of black gneiss 
about 800 feet thick; over this there are about 
800 feet of many colored quartzites; above the 
quartzites there are about 500 feet of greenish, 
brown-mottled sandstones; over this about 700 
feet of bedded sandstones and limestones; 
still above this 1,600 feet of limestone and mar- 
ble of brilliant red hue; above this 800 feet or so 
of gray and red banded sandstone and over all 
1,000 feet of white limestone. The era of 
each of these formations in the history of the 
world has been accurately determined and no- 
where is there so gigantic an object lesson of 
nature’s work. 

There are three places from which a descent 
can be made to the gorge, at Grand View, at 
Bright Angel and at Bass’ Camp. Each has 
its special charms, but the bright Angel trail 
which is open all the year, is the one most used 
by travelers. One leaves the transcontinental 
train at Williams, Arizona (from which town 
Bill Williams Mountains, 9,000 feet high may 
be ascended on horseback in five hours, if one 
care to make the trip) and takes a train of the 
Grand Canyon Railway, arriving after a three 
hours’ run at the Bright Angel Hotel at the head 
of the Bright Angel trail. Here one must not 
expect all the most modern hotel luxuries, but 
the house is perfectly comfortable and the table 
good. In addition, however, there is the new 
Bright Angel tavern, a thoroughly appointed 
inn. At least three days should be given up 


HOW TO KEEP THE HOUSE- 
HOLD ACCOUNTS 


O impart convincing and delightful in- 
terest to a book entitled How to Keep 
Household Accounts, is a feat worthy 

of exploitation. In this little volume of not mych 
over one hundred pages, the author, Charles 
Waldo Haskins, has set forth this task in so 
charming a manner that the reader is convinced 
the only way to become rich or have any comfort 
at all, is to keep accounts. 

By a series of spicy, crisp anecdotes, drawn 
from books centuries old, Mr. Haskins shows 
that household accounting is not modern but 
rather something of a lost art to those women 
of the present day who do not keep accounts, 
and that in this particular the women of ancient 
Greece, Rome and the Middle Ages excelled. 
The oldest existing literary work on household 
management is the Economics of Xenophon, 
and so well was this compiled, that a Florentine 
imitation of it was one of the most popular 
books of the Renaissance; while a hundred 
years later, a popular writer could still describe 
the Mistress of the Mansion as Xenophon de- 
scribed her. 

That women have shown remarkable execu- 
tive ability is proven from the earliest writings 
to the latest, and the so-called new woman of 
to-day is not so very new after all; beginning 
with Aristophanes in his comic argument that 
women should be also at the head of all outside 








GRAND CANYON-—-SEEN FROM MYSTIC SPRING PLATEAU 


to the trip, that being the time allowed by the 
stop-over on transcontinental tickets. 

The Bright Angel trail runs from the hotel 
down 4,300 feet to the top of the granite wall 
immediately overlooking the Colorado River, 
1,200 feet below and is perfectly safe in every 
respect. By leaving the main trail at Indian 
Garden Spring one may descend to the river’s 
edge and provision is made for those who care 
to camp out over night at the bottom of the 
canyon. The nights are cool even in summer 
owing to the high altitude, and sufficiently 
warm clothing should be provided for this con- 
tingency, but the days are usually mild and the 
climate is most invigorating. 

As to cost, the round-trip ticket to Grand 
Canyon from Williams, is $6.50, hotel rates at 
Bright Ange! are about $3 a day and the cos 
of horse, guide, etc., is about $1.50, so that the 
total for one person of a three days’ stop-over 
trip, including hotel at Williams, should not 
exceed $18 or $20. Not much extra surely, in 
a journey to California, when one considers 
that it pays for one of the grandest scenic dis- 
plays in the world and provides memories for a 
li‘etime 


affairs, for they are already taking care of every- 
thing within, as from the days of old they have 
always been doing, adding that for ways and 
means there is nothing cleverer than a woman 
as for negotiation, she is hard to beat or cheat. 
The eighteenth century gives a remarkable in- 
stance of the truth of these opinions in the ex- 
amples of two French women allied by mar- 
riage to the family of La Rochefoucald, who 
showed the wisest administration of extensive 
country and city establishments, and the re- 
markable instance of one of them, who through 
the Reign of Terror, brought not only her own, 
but the hereditary property of her exiled hus- 
band, and left the family of La Rochefoucald 
in the usual position of landed proprietors, 
when nearly all the French nobility were irre- 
trievably ruined. 

Says Aristotle, borrowing the time-worn fig- 
ure of the Danaides, a domestic economy which 
does not join to the exterior talent for acquisi- 
tion, the interior one of managing and utilizing 
and especially of calculating expenses, is like the 
sieve or the bucket pierced with holes, with 
which one tries to carry: water, or in other 
words of a modern rendering it is not so much 
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what one makes, as what one 
counts. 

The early account books were hardly more 
than diaries, says Mr. Haskins, and it is guy. 
prising and worthy of admiration, the an azing 
perfection of result. The household book of 
the ducal family of Buckingham is written jp 
abbreviated Latin of the year 1507, the numbers 
being expressed in Roman letters, incorporated 


Saves, that 








BISSELL’S POINT 


with the reading matter. A short paragraph 
reads: the dinner of the Lord with his house- 
hold; dined gentry, twenty valets, fourteen; 
garcons, twenty-nine. The appended account 
given in the book is highly interesing in its 
unique form of setting down. 

The author gives latex some remarkable sta- 
tistics, as to the relative amount of outlay for 
food, shelter, clothes and family, according to 
the ratio of income, which are interesting read- 
ing, aside from their value to the student of 
economics. The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to describigg the manner of simple house- 
hold accounting, giving actual ledger sheets, 
all arranged in so delightful a manner, it seems 
to make accounting a charming task, and the 
saving of money the easiest thing in the world. 
Banking is explained in a few words, and the 
difference between the ordinary bank and the 
savings bank; also is instruction given on how 
to draw up a check and cash it, with facsimile 
illustrations of a check. Every young girl 
would find this book a great help in after life, 
for as Mrs. Ellis in one of her remarkable 
works on English women says: ‘‘Women, who 
love justice to themselves, as well as others 
should keep accounts.’” 


VERTIGE 


He picture with the title Vertige (Ver- 
tigo) published in this number on 
page 691, is from a painting by the 

distinguished artist, M. D. Etcheverry. It was 
first seen in the Salon of this. year, and in- 
stantly took Paris by storm, thousands of per- 
sons going to see it daily. The subject is self- 
explanatory, being one of those literary paint- 
ings in which the story told transcends in in- 
terest the artistic qualities of the rendering. 
It has been published in large and small photo- 
graphs, in mezzotint, and on post-cards. As a 
fashion of the hour it easily leads all other pic- 
tures of the past twelvemonth. 
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Folder with cuts of different styles, containing price list of wools, including 


MAYNARD 
SWEATERS 
FOR 
HOME 
MANUFACTURE 





directions, sent on receipt of stamped envelope 








There is but one Niagara 
There is but one Road 
running directly by and in full view of 
the entire panorama of the cataract. 

It is the 
Michigan Central. 

All Michigan Central Trains passing 
Niagara Falls by day stop five minutes 
at Falls View. Send 3 red stamps for 
Niagara Book and ask about the new 
Niagara picture. 

0. W. Ruggles, G. P. & T. A. 
Dept. V, Chicago 

















Individualism 
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Dress 


A well-fitting gown—one that does not wrinkle here and 
pull there—is a matter of correct measurements and careful 
sewing. 


But in the cut of the material is the secret of gowns 

that hang faultlessly, and give the wearer 

the sought-for air of smartness and dis- 
tinction. 





* 


OGUE has now in its salesrooms many model 
gowns designed by the best makers of fashions in 
New York, Paris, London and Vienna, with 
every new and desirable feature for autumn and 
winter wear. 

For the benefit of Vogue readers who cannot 





model gowns—not to be shown in our rooms or pub- 
lished in Vogue—a tailor suit, an elaborate afternoon 
gown, a house or reception gown, and an evening 
gown—oft which Vogue will supply for Ten Dollars the set of four pat- 
terns, in size 36 bust measure; or Vogue will supply patterns of any two 
for Five Dollars. 

OGUE will not send illustrations of these gowns, but its acknow- 
ledged preéminence as an authority on dress and the fact that it 
stands sponsor for them is a guaranty of their correct style. 

The patterns provide an allowance for seams and are stamped to show 
the exact way they should be put together. They are cut with very 
great care by experts who know every detail and every knack which adds 
individuality and character to woman's apparel. 

Complete descriptions, illustrations and suggestions as to suitable mate- 
rials accompany the patterns. __ 

Any designer who has at hand this set of four gowns giving correct 
lines in every respect can easily change the incidental details, thereby 


making her own designs and special models. 
VOGUE 364 FIFTH AVENUE. 


come to New York we have selected four special , 
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W seca everywhere are experiencing 
decided discomfort and in many 
cases suffering due to SUPER- 

FLUOUS HAIR, and there are no doubt many 

who have sought relief by methods which have 

been either failures or only partially successful. 

It has been left fora physician, after years of 

research, to originate a new and strictly scien- 

tific process that painlessly and permanently 
removes UNDESIRABLE HAIR without the 
use of the electric needle or chemicals. 

Medical science has been the only standard 
basis and method of correction of all bodily ills, 
and disfigurements for generations, and it is 
logical and natural that it should hold the same 
place as regards the beautifying of the human 
body. 

Methods heretofore used have possibly de- 
stroyed the hair for a short period after which it 
has returned with a stronger and thicker growth. 
This new method, however, is based upon the 
latest invention of medical science,and positively 
destroys the hair follicle forever,without injury. 

Appointments for treatment made from two 
to four, at Room 10, 54 West 23rd Street, N.Y, 




















THE“DUCHESS OF ARGYLL” TURBAN 
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THE “ALICE ROOSEVELT” FUR SET 
PRICE $35.00—MUFF AND BOA 


THIS IS AN EXTREMELY HANDSOME 
AND NEW MODEL—DARK SABLE COLOR 


Boa Apout 53 INCHES LONG 
Five-STRiIrPED MUFF 


308-310 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











MAISON NOUVELLE FIT AND FINISH GUARANTEED 302 Madison Ave., New York 


THE MOST PERFECT 


jonnsninmcamas || | HOSE WHO P)ISCKIMINATE [Bola c calm. 


will appreciate the 
advantages of 


MADE TO 
ORDER 
TAILORED 
SUITS 


The Richest and Lately introduced into this aeer, A French 
e 


preparation favored above all by the most fam- 


Rarest are ous European beauties of the stage and drawing 
room. Analyzed by the most expert chemists 


and acknowledged to contain the ingredients 


most conducive to a healthy skin and perfect 

VELVETEENS complexion. 

AS A MASSAGE the most per- 
fect results are obtained by rub- 
= bing in the Cream with a cir- 
Prices from cular motion after wash- 
ing the skin in warm 
water, or Cécile 
Complexion 
Water. 


AS AN 

ERADICATOR 

of Wrirkles, Freckles, 
B.ackheads and all other 
Facial Blemishes it is unequalled. 


Ladies’ 
Splendid After Shaving 


Gatlorin anion 
I PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTPAID 
39 E. 19th St., N.Y. MPA 


CECILE CHEMICAL Co. 


For sale at all druggists 
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Embroidered . . 


Bed and Table Linens 
_ Fine Lingeries and Trousseaux 











=[Made to Order and Imported 
*? 


Handkerchiefs 


HAND-EMBROIDERED AND TRIMMED 
WITH REAL LACES 


Mme. Frankfurter 


750 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Between 59th and 60th Streets 


Mme Frankfurter makes announcement that she has just received a large invoice containing many 
exquisite and rare pieces which represent the choicest products of France and Germany 





Geo. §. C. Hooss 


[PAs ~\ 
A. Jmporter and Maker of 


4 Age yy Fashionable Fur Garments 
<n - ® ig showing an unequalled collection of 


Crown, Russian and Hudson Bay Sable 


_ Stoles, Peckwear, Muffs and Skins for Selection 


Parisian Coats, Jackets, and Moveities of Babp Lamv, Ermine, Moleskin 
Persian, MAink and Chinchilla 


Coerpthing in high-Class Furs 
294 Fifth Avenue, Par 31st Strect, Mew Pork 


An interesting Book of Fashions mailed upon request 
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Peau de Crepe 


TRADE MARK 


The Most Fashionable Silk Dress Fabric of the Day. Suitable for All Occasions 


PRICE $1.00 A YARD 


See that the name PEAU DE CREPE is woven in the selvage. If it’s not there, it’s not 


“«PEAU DE CREPE” 


comes in all solid colors including black and white 
White and Cream will launder pertectly 
If not on sale at your dealers let us know and we will see that your order is filled 


Samples on request 


NORFOLK SILK COMPANY 
469-471 Broome Street New York City 
MANUFACTURERS ONLY 




















ON 
reer ODOREE Sw corns 


Lndorsed by the Medicinal Folession > 
and Journals of Health for its 
PURITY 





EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


DR 


Detachable Shields can be used without sewing in the garment. Out of 
Sight Shields especially adapted for summer shirt-waists. Curvette; for 
stout persons. Short Flap for use in thin sleeves. 
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This gives the subscriber fifty-two 

designs a year, carefully selected to 
t the requirements of the season. All the 
Hesigns are smart. The patterns are in one 
ze only—36 bust. The Vogue Weekly Pat- 
ems are sold at the uniform price of fifty cents 
ach if accompanied with a coupon cut from 
ny number of Vogue, or sixty cents without 


coupon. 
I week is part of a complete costume, 
the bodice of which will be published 
next weck. It is for making in serge, lans- 
downe or light weight cloth, and is cut with 
narrow front and back width the full length: 
five small gores pointed at the lower edges, 
as illustrated and overlapping a shaped flounce 
ateach side. There are quite deep plaits under 
each stitched fold, and these continue also 
down the flounce part, the narrow scalloped 
corners overlapping the next gore, and made 
to simulate being fastened with buttons. 

If this skirt is to be lined, the lining should be 
cut to fit the upper part, continuing down to 
the full length with a little flare on each seam. 
The foot edges are finished off separately, al- 
though the upper part may be hemmed over 
the cloth seams. The better plan is to make a 
drop skirt. The placquet may be under either 
the front or back widths, preferably the front. 

The necessary quantity of fifty-four-inch 
tweed, or serge, is four yards if very carefully 
cut, or four and a quarter unless the required 
length is such that no allowance need be made 
for foot hem beyond the pattern. 

This consists of half front, and back widths; 
half ounce; and one each of the five side gores. 

To cut it out of the width quoted, place the 
middle edges of the front and back and this to 
the fold, and fit the gores in beside them, taking 
care to place the straight edge on each piece to a 
lengthwise thread of the cloth. If the material 
has a surface that necessitates every piece being 
cut one way, the full quantity of cloth quoted 
will be required. 

The easiest way to cut the lining is to pin the 
front to the first gore, and cut front width 
from it so pinned, carrying it down to the re- 
quired full width. Then the remaining gores 
may either be cut separately or pinned together 
below the hip line and cut in one piece with darts 
to fit to the waist. If much flare is desired to 
the foot edge the smaller gores must be used. 

To make the skirt, the pieces must be care- 
fully arranged over a large flat table. First, 
baste the gores together so far as they lie flat, 
folding the upper one according to the tracing 
on the pattern, and basting where the line of 
stitching will come. Leave the top parts where 
they shape into the waist free in the meantime. 
Also leave the overlapping corners free. 

Next, join any seams, and tack the foot hem 
in the flounce, arrange it to the upper part, 
basting the gores carefully over it, and folding 
the plaits as illustrated. 

Now stitch down the fold of the flounce 
plait, over the edge of the gore, pinning the 
small upper points back to allow the stitching 
to go well up under them, after which baste 
them in position. It will be necessary to well 
notch the turnings round these points to enable 
them to set flat, which they must do. Then 
complete the basting up to the waist and try on. 

7 stitch the gores down, and press all 
well. 

Then place the front width on, stitching 
it down to the buttons, and seaming it to the 
founce edge below that point. Lastly, put the 
back width on in the same way, and finish the 
foothem. If a portion of one of the front seams 
has been left open for the placquet stitch the 
upper edge so that it continues the line of 
stitching up the seam; sew hooks closely under 
the edge and make it neat with a strip of ribbon. 
Bind the raw edge of the under one, with ribbon, 
and work silk loops, or buttonhole straight 
overlap ones with silk, to meet the hooks. 

If the lining is to be secured to the skirt place 
this in next and hem it over the seams, down to 
the top of the flounce; or it may be seamed up 
separately and secured at intervals only by the 
seams, 

It it is a drop skirt, place the overwaist edges 
gether, and secure them with a band. 


Vn publishes one pattern a week. 













He new skirt model as illustrated this 














TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


. ] “Here are always hurried occasions when 


for instance, an evening bodice has 

to be remade, improved or altered. 
This was not long ago very prettily accom- 
plished by purchasing one yard and a quarter 
of mousseline plaiting, suitable in width, to 
make double flounces for half sleeves, to a pale 
blue silk bodice, that is, the plaiting to be six 
inches wide, and enough more to cross the 
shoulder and to match, but to be four inches 
wide only. Buy besides one and a quarter 
yards of mousseline to match. The sleeves 
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these three straps on either side of the skirt 
front panel, start at the bottom of the skirt on 
the same lines to sew on in vertical lines, +x 
buttons in each row. This trims very well 
indeed. The back of skirt is entirely untrimmed. 
Where a skirt has three shaped flounces, the 
bottom of each may be trimmed with a braid, 
a bias silk stitched fold, or merely finished with 
a few rows of stitching. Have on the fronts of 
the flounces, which usually do not meet, but 
are separated by a long narrow skirt panel, as 
many buttons in pairs, or in groups of three as 
the depth of the flounces permit. The top 
one is generally as long as a short over-skirt, 
and will require the largest grouping of buttons. 
Braids and buttons go so well together, that one 
must remember that an inverted scallop line of 
braid, with its points downward is effectively 


SKIRT OF GOWN 


For description, see this page. Cut paper pattern No. 249 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents 
The next pattern will be No. 250, Bodice to be worn with Skirt No. 249. 


of the silk bodice are first to be ripped out, 
and the top of the bodice, which is half-low, 
cut down four inches. Close-fitting sleeves 
of the plain chiffon, of elbow length were cut 
and made. Upon these sleeves the two flounces 
of mousseline were sewed on, one above the 
other, but in order to give the long shoulder 
effect, the flounces were not put on in a straight 
line, but are low on the middle shoulder line, 
and raised up on the inner arm side. The 
finish of the low neck was achieved by making 
an insertion transparently inset of the four-inch 
plaiting, and stitching a narrow fold of silk on 
the top and bottom to keep it firmly in place. 
The remainder of the mousseline by the yard 
is to be cut up into inch-and-a-half strips, 
joined neatly and folded over so as to make 
a puckered shirring with which the neck plaiting 
may be trimmed. Through the middle of 
shirring sew a line of silver paillettes of seed 
pearl heads. For front of trimming bodice, 
sew the rest of the shirred mousseline in V-shape 
row after row, the point of the V to reach the 
belt or sash that may be worn with it. The 
fastening of the bodice it is needless to add, is 
in the back, as that of all evening bodices are. 


So many skirt trimmings now depend upon 
buttons alone, that a few hints about sewing 
them on for trimming effects will prove help- 
ful. Where there may be short straps starting 
at the skirt top, from the hip line and two more 
are added on each side towards the front and 
are to end in points, sew on buttons in the 
middie above each point. Corresponding to 





assisted by having one button on each side of 
the point, and a third button complete the 
button triangle, that is, the third button lies 
under the point of the scallop. 


Broad braids in two rows the space between 
about the same width as the braid, may rise 
from the bottom to a distance of four to five 
inches. Then the corners are turned into a 
straight top line. This design looks very well 
on the bottom of a cloth skirt. Three buttons 
in an upright row sewed through the middle of 
the space look extremely well. Sometimes the 
three buttons for trimming effect have a few 
drops added to each of them. They should be 
short drops. These upright braid designs are 
not intended.o come close together, but should 
be at least three-eighths of a yard apart. 


Excellent model is this mouse-gray corduroy 
suit with a skirt of walking length has strapped 
trimming frém belt to hem, cut from gray 
velveteen. It is very smart-looking. These 
velveteen straps are enlarged at the bottom, are 
pointed, and have two rows of stitching on all 
their sides, and five gray silk buttons are sewed 
through middle of each strap at the bottom. 
A half-length coat is strapped to match, and 
has the same silk button trimming. A stole 
cape of brown velveteen folds fits across the 
shoulders, with ends of medium length, trimmed 
with silk buttons, and silk plaitings. 


A deep flounce on the bottom of a skirt or a 
double flounce is always suited to thin materials, 





Over skirts to knees and flounces below are 
finding favor. Fagotting in several rows has 
a charming effect as an insertion a few inche 
above the bottom of a skirt. A gown may hav: 
most of its trimming in fagotting by insettin, 
it on sleeves and on upper part of bodice. & 
far this convenient trimming holds its prestige 
It is specially suited to youthful gowns. Cros: 
rows of narrow plaitings with a lace headin; 
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answer equally well on skirts of vei... oF 
albatross. Shirrings are always youthful and 
adapted so well to slight unformed girls or those 
having a natural slenderness. For skirt, yokes 
flounce or ruffle headings, and to mark ring 
lines upon a skirt or to trim bodice and sleeves, 
when there is leisure in home dressmaking, 
nothing trims so economically. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 
To Vocuz, 364 Firrn Avzenuz 
New Yor« 


ENclosed please find fifty cents, for 
~ which send by mail to my address 
bel w: 


Vogue Pattern No......ee0-: ecccces 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York. National Academy of Design. Sev- 
enty-ninth annual exhibition of oil paintings and 
sculpture, 2 to 30 jan. 1904. Exhibits received 14, 
15 and 16 Dec. 

Hotel Majestic. Annual exhibition of the New 
York Society of Keramic artists. During Dec. 

Fine Arts Building. League’s Rooms. Exhibi- 
tion of drawings and photographs of Libraries. 
Until 22 Dec. 

Knoedler’s Galleries. The Fifth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the American Society of Miniature Painters. 
23 Jan.to6 Feb. Exhibits received only on 16 Jan. 

Oechme's Gallery. Exhibition of works by the 
German artist, Franz von Lenbach. About 25 Nov. 

Noe’s Gallery. Water colors by Mr. Walter L. 
Palmer. During Dec. 

Fishel, Adler and Schwartz's Gallery. Portraits 
and landscapes by Mr. Wm. Funk. 4to 18 Jan. 

Boston. Art Club. Sixty-ninth exhibition of 
oil paintings and sculpture. 1 Jan. to 30 Jan. Ex- 
hibits collected in New York 17 Dec.; Boston 22 
Dec. 


Chicago. Art Institute, Exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts and special exhibition of works by Mr. 
Howard Pyle, 3 to 20 Dec. 

Art Institute. Annual exhibition of the Western 
Society of Artists and Photographic Salon. 29 Dec. 
to 24 Jan. 

Erie. Art Club. Oil paintings by American 
artists. 12 Feb. to 13 Mar. 

Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Seventy-third annual exhibition of oil, sculp- 
ture and miniatures 25 Jan. to § Mch,. Exhibits 
collected in New York on 4, § and 6 Jan, 





























































by Henry B. Snell; Romance of a River, by 
Charles Austin Needham; A Samoan Singer, 
by Clara T. McChesney; The Coast of France, 
by E. Irving Couse; May and the Spirit of the 
Pines, by Laura Muntz; Through the Forest, 
by William R. Derrick; Vanity, by George R. 
Barse, Jr.; The Child David and The Prin- 
cesses, by Albert Herter; Dunes at Night, by 
Charles Warren Eaton; The Flight of Night, 
by John H. Fry; The Old Letter, by Warren 
B. Davis; East Front of the Capitol, at Wash- 
ington, Night, by C. Campbell Cooper; Com- 
panions, by Carl J. Dietrich, and Weary, by 
Margaret Longstreth. 

The most important exhibition of the New 
York art season to date, and one of the finest 
ever held in this country, is the portrait show 
for the benefit of the Orthopedic Hospital, 
which opened at the American Art Galleries 
on 18 November. There are 274 oils and water 
colors, 63 miniatures, 36 drawings, and 26 
bronze reliefs, and the exhibits include ex- 
amples of nearly all the noted portrait painters 
from the early Dutch and Italian schools to 
the present day. Among them may be men- 


Alice Beckington, Lucia F. Fuller, Main j 
Strean and W. J. Whittemore. z 

At the Klackner gallery, New York City 
there is a special exhibition of water colors by aR 
artists, including Neuhuys, Blommers, y,, [ge 
Issen, Van der Weele, Stulinck and Valken. jon. 
burg. The exhibition will close on 5 Decem. [ae | 
ber. ne S 

In the Falk gallery, at the Waldorf-Astori, [p*°1” 
New York, may be seen At the City Gate, by ec 
Schreyer; Ora del Bano, by M. Rico; Spanish [yp 
Woman, by R. Madrazo; Docks in Winter, “y 
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EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York. American Fine Arts Society. New 
York Water Color Club Fourteenth annual exhi- 
bition. Until 13 Dec. 

American Art Gallery. Portrait Show. For the 
benefit of the Orthopzuic Hospital. 

Clausen’s Gallery. Landscapes by Mr. Francis 
Murphy. Until 1 Dec. 

Knoedler’s Gallery. Portraits by 
Krumbaar. Until 23 Nov. 
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by F. Thaulow; The Signal, by De Cost 
Smith; The Conflagration, by A. Var- 
der Veer, and other paintings by well- 
known artists. 

The sixty-ninth exhibition of the Bos- 
ton Art Club, which is limited to oil 
paintings and sculpture, will open on | 
January, 1904, with an informal recep- 
tion and close on 30 January. Only 
original works which have never be- 
fore been publicly exhibited in the city 
of Boston will be accepted and no one 
artist will be permitted to show more 
than three exhibits. Works will be 

collected in New York free of charge on . 
17 December, and no work will be received 








Knoedler’s Gallery. Collection of rare old Sport- 
ing Prints. 

Powell's Gallery. Recent paintings by 
Josepn M. Gleeson. Until 30 Nov. 

National Arts Club, Old and modern jewelry. 
Until jo Nov. 

Klackner's Gallery. Special exhibition of water- 
colors by Dutch artists. Until 5 Dec. 

Lenox Library. Color plates published by the 
Arundel Society, of works by Italian masters of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Astor Library. Exhibition of Applied Art. 


Brooklyn. Pratt Institute. Paintings, illustra- 
tions and Drawings by Mr. Frank Vincent Dumond. 








Mr. 


9701 


Washington. Corcoran Art Gallery. Eighth 
annual exhibition of the Washington Water Color 
Club. 30 Nov, to1s Dec. Exhibits received on 20 


tioned Rembrandt, Sir Thomas Laurence, 
Hoppner, Van Dyck, Ferdinand Bol, Gains- 


Until 31 Dec. 

Boston. St. Botolph Club. Exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture by American artists. 

Kimball's Gallery. Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
by the Misses Jane Carson and Frances Barnum. 

Chicago. Art Institute. Sixteenth annual ex- 
hibition of oil paintings and sculpture. Until 29 
Nov. 

Pittsburg. Carnegie Institute. Eighth an- 
nual exhibition of oil paintings, consisting of works 
by American artisis. Until 1 Jan. 

Carnegie Institute. Works by International So- 
ciety of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers. Until 1 
Jan. 

Philadelphia. Art Club. 
exhibition. Until 13 Dec. 

McClee’s Gallery. Second annual exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Paiuters. 

Rochester. Cutler Building. Exhibition of 
works by members of the Rochester’Art Club. Un- 
til 5 Dec. 

Washington. Congressional Library. Etch- 
ings and lithographs by the late James McNeill 
Whistler, and engravings and etchings of paintings 
in the Louvre and Luxembourg galleries. 


Fifteenth annual 





and 21 Nov. 


GOSSIP 


CONCERNING EXHIBITIONS 


He fourteenth annual exhibition of the 

New York Water Color Club was 

opened with the usual private view 

and reception on Friday last. There are nearly 
four hundred exhibits shown, consisting mostly 
of water colors, but including a few minia- 
tures, pastels, and illustrations. Among the 
latter are those for the Story of Vashti, and 
several cover designs by Miss Violet Oakley; 
drawings for The Child Calendar, by Miss 
Jessie Willcox Smith, and illustrations of 
antiques by Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green. 
A few of the pictures exhibited are: Adiron- 
dack Sunset, by Mr. Henry Moser; A Virginia 
Village, by Hugh H. Breckenridge; A Novem- 
ber Day, by W. Merritt Post; Evening Glow, 


borough, Largilliére, Lely, Nattier, Gilbert 
Stuart, Sargent, Alexander, Cecelia Beaux, 
Benjamin Porter, Carolus Duran, and Zorn. 

The Committee on Current Work of the 
Architectural League of New York, has 
arranged for an exhibition of drawings and 
photographs of Libraries, to be held at the 
League rooms during the three weeks following 
the regular monthly meeting in December. 
Members are requested to contribute such 
drawings and photographs as they may have. 

The fifth annual exhibition of the American 
Society of Miniature Painters is to be held at 
the Knoedler Galleries, New York City, from 
23 January to 6 February, 1904. Only original 
miniature paintings will be received, and 
works intended for exhibition, must be delivered 
at the Artists’ Packing and Shipping Co., in 
West s4th Street, on 16 January, between 8.30 
A.M. and § p.m. The jury of selection is as 
foliows: Isaac A. Josephié, Laura C. Hills 


after 22 December. The jury of selection is 
as follows: Walter L. Dean, Wm. J. Koula, 
Francis Draper, William D. Hamilton, Joseph 
H. Hatfield, Frank H. Tomkins and Thomas 
Allen. During April the Boston Art Club 
will hold an exhibition of water colors, pastels 
and black and whites. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


On 17 November the three marble statues 
on the facade of the new building of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce were unveiled 
with appropriate ceremonies, addresses being 
made by Governor Odell, Judge Alton B. 
Parker, Charles S. Fairchild and Morris K. 
Jesup, the president of the Chamber. The 
statues are of DeWitt Clinton, presented by 
Mr. Morris K. Jesup, Alexander Hamilton, 
presented by Mr. John S. Kennedy; and John 
Jay, presented by Mr. William E. Dodge. 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE “ DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS-SOCIETY-MUSIC-ART SECTION * 
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qhe noted American artist, Edwin Lord 
Weeks, died on 16 November, at his home, No. 
13 Rue Léonardo de Vinci, Paris, after an ill- 
ness of several months. He was born in Bos- 
ion in 1849, and as a young man went to Paris 
and entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts, visiting 
ihe studios of Bonnat and Gérome and early 
acquiring @ love for the Oriental siubjects 
lshich afterwards made him famous. He 
spent much time in travel and visited every 
nook and corner of the Orient, picturing all the 
life and scenes. He received honorable men- 
tion at the Salon of 1885, was awarded a medal 
at the Salon of 1889 and another at the exposi- 
tion of the same year. He received medals at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900, at Munich in 1897, 
and at Dresden; was given the gold medal at 
the exhibition of the Philadelphia Art Club in 
1891 and won many other honors both in 
Europe and this country. Next to Sargent, 
Whistler and Bridgman, Weeks was perhaps 
the best known of American painters on the 
continent and closely associated with the art of 
many cities. Among his more important 
works may be mentioned An Arab Story Teller, 
A Moorish Camel Driver, Pilgrimage to the 
Jordan, A Cup of Coffee in the Desert, Jerusa- 
iem from the Bethany Road, A Scene in Tan- 
giers, Alhambra Windows and They Toil Not, 
Neither do They Spin, many of which are in 
this country. 

It is reported that La Princesse du Pays de 
la Porcelaine, by the late James McNeill Whist- 
ler has recently been bought by an American 
for $25,000. This painting is said to have been 
sold at auction in 1892 for $2,205. 





























MRS ADAIR 


go New Bond Street, London, England, 5 Rue 
Cambon, Paris, begs to announce to the aristoc- 
racy and élite of New York City, that at the 
request of her numerous American clients, she 
has opened a Salon at 52 West 35th Street. 
Mrs. Adair is the leading Specialist on Physical 
and Beauty Culture in Europe, is patronized 
by Royalty, and the leading aristocratic women 
f the English, French and Russian nobility. 
Mrs. Adair introduces into the United States the 
latest and most up-to-date system of facial 
treatment. 








WE HAVE IN STOCK NECK- 

Scarfs, Four-in-Hands and Stole 
Shapes, Pretty Flat and Square Cut 
Pillow Muffs in Ermine, Mole-Skin, 
Chinchilla, Broadtail, Baum Marten, 
Squirrel, Russian and Hudson Bay 
Sables, and all the leading Furs now in 
fashion. Prices quoted on application. 


NEW FURS FOR OLD 
WE TAKE YOUR OLD FURS in 
part exchange for new ones, and allow 
you for them the highest market price. 
No matter how much worn they are 
worth something to us. 

Furs Remodeled and Redyed at 
Wholesale Price. High Class Furs 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
The AlasKa Fur Co.(Inc.) 


927 Broadway, N.Y., bet. 21st and 22d St 





SPECIAL 
PATTERNS 


Cutfrom Illustrationsin Vogue 


CHILDREN S$ GOWNS 


Up to fifteen years, $1.00 
each ; part of suit—bodice a 
skirt 


or sleeve—so cents 


each. 


MISSES’ GOWNS 


The same as adults. 
Duplicates given with special 


measure patterns only. 


BODICES AND JACKETS 


May be carried in any bust 
measure from 32 to 46. 
Without sleeves, 75 cents ; 
with sleeve 


sleeve, $1.00; 


only, so cents. Bodices and 
jackets cut to special meas- 
ures, a blank for which will be 
sent on application, $2.50 


with sleeve. 


PRINCESS GOWNS 


In any bust measure, $2.00 ; 
with sleeve, $2.50. Cut to 
special measures, $5.00 with 


sleeve. 


LONG COATS 


In any bust measure, with- 


out sleeve, $2.00; with 
sleeve, $2.50; in special 
measures, $4.00. 

CAPES 


One dollar and a half. 


SKIRTS 


in one size only, i. e., 24 
waist, 41 hip, 42 length, at 
$1.50 
$2.00 with foundation. 


foundation, 


Cut 


without 


to special measures, $2.50 
without foundation, $3.00 
with foundation. Measure 





blank on application. 


The Special 
GIFTS NUMBER 


OF VOGUE 


Will be dated December 3 
Price, 25 Cents 





A lady, experienced as a teacher of Dancing 
and Physical Culture will give lessons either 
privately or in classes. Highest references. 
Special attention paid to Standing and Walking. 
For particulars address E. M., care Vocur. 


THE 
Society oF DecorATIVE ART 
14 East 34th Street 


EMBROIDERIES 

ART HANDIWORK BY WOMEN 
CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 
COPIES OF ANTIQUE ROMAN 
LEATHER WORK, ETC. 


December 1st and 2d, Loan Exhibition of 
Antique Embroideries. Tea from 3 to 6 
o’ clock. 








Bz YOUR OWN DERMATOLOGIST 





TRADE-MARK Skin. Sells on it and \. 
The only sate way of removing the of the face without 
ted in each e 


Sage. wan’ place. Price, $2.00. 
Send for booklet. ° 


JOHN HUMPHREY, 105 W. 724 St New York, Inventor 
Magical Bezoar Soap and Cream. At dealers or by mail 
asc. Send 12 wrappers of either and get Magic Hand free. 


EMBROIDERY, ETC. 
E in fine hand-embroidery done by Southern 
Ladies and foreign artistic workers, at 
TIRS. JOHNSTONE’S 
Southern Eclectic Exchange 
2 and 4 West 33rd Street, New York 
ite the Waldorf-Astoria 

















Individual Gowns 


for 


Smart Women 





WHY use dressmakers’ models, 

which are duplicated thous- 
ands of times, when for $5.00 you 
can secure an original design, a 
study in colors, constructed upon 
your own lines, and accompanied 
by a detailed description. It will 
be designed by a woman artist, 
who originates many of the smartest 
gowns worn in New York. 


N receipt of the above amount 

a blank for personal descrip- 

tion and measurements will be 
mailed to you. 


INDIVIDUAL Destcn Co. 
500 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 





Orders taken for any article of any kind of Need k, 
especially Monograms. 








oho Constable 42 


Women’s Neckwear. 


Ae) 


Chiffon and Lace Ruffled Capes for Evening Wear. 
Marabout and Ostrich Feather Boas and Stoles. 
French Ruffled Lace Scarfs. 
Embroidered Butcher Linen Collar and Cuff Sets, 
Irish Lawn Collars and Mull Jabots. 

Lace Cape Collars, Berthas and Barbes. 
French Novelty Leather and Silk Belts 


Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Umbrellas. 


Droadway K 196 Atveet, U. 





is cultivating figures 


with her 


FAMOUS CO RSETS 


18 East 45th Street 


New York 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 





—— 
BUY DIRECT 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 





FROM THE BIRDS TO YOU 


OSTRICH IS HERE 
TO STAY 


Fine Goods are what is wanted 
Fine Goods are what we make 
Everything in the way of 
OstricH Piumes in all 


lengths and shadings. 


The latest things in Boas, Stotes, Murrs, etc. 


The newest ideas in Ostricu Pompons 
Hair OrnAMENTS and NoveELtTIEs. 


QUALITIES UNSURPASSED. 
VARIETY UNLIMITED 


In buying from us you are dealing with the 
Propucer Direct. 


Mail orders from any part of the U. S. 
will have our careful and prompt attention. 


THE FLORIDA OSTRICH FARM (inc.) 


41 WEST 33rd STREET 
NEW YORA 


Telephone 3092-38th St. 








DR. J. PARKER 


UNEQUALED 


TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


Established 1868 


Rosaline. The 
marvelous natural healthy 
coloring it imparts to the 
cheeks and lips has made 
it wonderfully popular with 
fashionable women. The 
closest scrutiny fails to de- 
tect it, nor can it be dis- 
placed by perspiration or 

bathing ; of the highest value as a beautifier and 
purifier of the skin, A 25¢. trial box will con- 
vince you. 

Diamond Nail Enamel. The per- 
fection of all nail polishes, not only giving a bril- 
liant polish to the nails, but a lasting one and 
fragrantly perfumed. 25c. and Soc, a box. 


Cream Van Ola. The enemy of an 
impure skin or bad complexion, purifies it and 
acts as a food, making the skin clear and healthy; 
does not produce a downy growth. Boxes, 
25c and 50c. 

There are cheap imitations of the above prep- 
arations on the market. Be sure the name Dr. 
J. PARKER PRAY is on every article. 

Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


DR.J. PARKER PRAY CO. 
12 East 23d St., N. Y. City 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 





DISCRIMINATING WOMEN 








WHo desire distinction and individuality in 

their gowns, but who cannot come to New 
York and patronize the best gown makers, will find 
VocuE a reliable and efficient aid. 


PROM the many model gowns designed by the 

best makers of fashions in New York, Paris, 
London and Vienna, VocueE has selected four, not to 
be shown in our rooms or published in Vocug, a tailor 
suit, an elaborate afternoon gown, a house or recep- 
tion gown and an evening gown, of which Vocue will 
supply for Ten Dollars the set of four patterns, in 
size 36 bust measure ; or Vocue will supply patterns 
of any two for Five Dollars. VoGut’s acknowledged 
pre-eminence as an authority on what is desirable and 
new in dress and the fact that Vocur stands sponsor 
for them is a guaranty that the style of these gowns 
is correct. 


HE patterns provide an allowance for seams and 

are stamped to show the exact way they should be 

put together. They arecut with great care by experts 

who knowevery little knack and detail that adds char- 

acter and quiet elegance to women’s apparel. Complete 

descriptions, illustrations and suggestions as to suit- 
able materials accompany the patterns. Address: 


VOGUE 








364 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 








CATALOGUE 














We have issued a beautiful 
catalogue of 120 pages, speci- 
ally designed cover. This book 
will be found invaluable to all 
hostesses, club stewards and to 
any one contemplating Enter- 
tainment, Dinner or Cotillion. 


Our catalogue gives a full de- 
scription of thousands of odd 
and dainty Favors, Unique 
Novelties, Tree Trimmings, 
Paper Table Decorations, 
Snapping Mottoes, etc. 


This book will fill a long felt 
want to any one who has 
found it difficult to obtain this 
class of goods. 


We have made a feature of 
mentioning appropriate favors 
for Holidays, Weddings, Bridal 
Dinners and all Special Occa- 


SIONS. 


Price of Catalogue (Postpaid) 
25 Cents 


B. SHACKMAN & CO. 
50 E. 10th St., New York 
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A Tet Dest De tat OP ; 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
PE RA a Lh NE I NL NS 


RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the repiy 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail be- 
fore publication when $1.00 1s sent with the ques- 
t.on. 

($5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not pubiished when $2.00 are sent with the question. 
All questions not complying with this rule are sub- 
ject to publication. 


3464. Riding Costume. To Nelly.—It is 
some years since I have ridden horseback and 
I should like very much to know the correct 
style in hats and neckwear. My habit is a 
dark, almost invisible gray. As I have a very 
round face, as well as a short neck, a derby is 
most unbecoming, and so are the regulation 
riding stocks. Can linen collars be worn, and 
if so, with what kind of a tie? _ Also can you 
tell how to arrange my hair so that it will not 
ride down. I never wear side combs, and do 
not wish to have to if there is any way to avoid 
them? 

A plain sailor hat or a continental hat may 
be worn for riding instead of a derby. A new 
riding hat is shown on page 616, Vogue, 5 
Nov. which is somewhat like the continental. 
Even if a stock is unbecoming it is the correct 
thing to wear and will look better than anything 
else. It can be made of thin material so that 
it will fold quite flat and close and be cut low 
in front. If a linen collar is worn, it should be 
a high turn over one and worn with a four-in- 
hand tie. 

(2) Divide your hair across the crown of your 
head, tie it together with a black ribbon, then 
brush the hair down with the rest, braid it al- 


to go down two weeks before the event to take 
in the different affairs. Will you tell me just 
what I shall need? I shall carry over from 
last season just a tailored suit and party dress. 
Advise me (1) as to a bridesmaid’s gown—the 
bride is to wear hand-embroidered chiffon— 
and I'm to be the only maid, and shall not care 
as to the expense of the gown. (2) A gown for 
general wear, such as informal dinners, evenings 
musicales. etc. 

(3) As to a shirtwaist suit, such hats, coats, 
and jackets I shall want. I have hats for tail- 
ored suit, waists to accompany it, a green 
broadcloth visiting gown, hat and waists, aside 
from these I want the proper things for a win- 


COIFFURE FOR HORSEBACK RIDING 
See Answers to Correspondents—To Nelly 


together, turn it up, and if the braid is long fas- 
ten the end top of the head. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the method, but for an 
adult wider ribbon and larger bows should be 


used. Side combs are not necessary with this 
style of coiffure and if well done it will not be- 
come disarranged with the hardest ride. 

3465. Red Cloth Suit. To Black Eyes.— 
Will red be worn for handsome tailor suits 
this winter? Am anxious for red suit, as it is 
becoming tome. I am tall and slender, so the 
long coats would be suitable. Would a red hat, 
color of suit, trimmed with handsome black 
feathers be appropriate to wear with tailor suit ? 
Have black eyes. 

Red makes a handsome and stylish costume, 
but if it is to be much worn, Vogue advises you 
to select a rather dark shade as the bright reds 
become quickly tiresome and well-known. 
A pretty model with long coat is shown on page 
279, centre figure, Vogue, 17 September. In- 
stead of the stole fronts the coat could be made 
with revers and large cuffs. 

(2) A black hat and feathers would look 
better than a red hat trimmed with black, but as 
most of the hats this year match the gown with 
which they are worn a red hat trimmed with 
shaded red feathers would look well. Do not 
wear a large picture hat with a tailor suit. 

3466. Bridesmaid’s Dress and Winter Outfit. 
To O.W.V.—I am to be brides maid at a 
southern wedding—that is, in St. Louis. I’m 


ter’s wardrobe. Would a white broadcloth 
jacket with white hat and white fox boa be in 
good taste with gown for general wear ? 

(1) A pretty bridesmaid’s dress for an even- 
ing house wedding would be made with an 
under dress of deep golden yellow satin, covered 
with two plain thicknesses of chiffon the same 
color or a little lighter. The over dress should 
be of pale yellow crépe mignon, the skirt cir- 
cular and shirred in six half-inch rows around 
the waist. The decolleté is square in front and 
rounded behind, finished with a deep cape collar 
of handsome white lace. The collar should 
meet in front and the pointed ends fall below 
the waist. There is a broad girdle of orange 
panne velvet, finished in front, a little to the 
left with a huge rosette of the panne. The 
bottom of the skirt is finished with a design 
of soft pale yellow ribbon one-third of an inch 
wide, slightly gathered on one side, to make 
the scrolls, and bring the pattern into relief. 
The stockings and slippers should be pale 
yellow and a bouquet of yellow chrysanthe- 
mums to be carried. If the wedding is to be 
in the afternoon and in church, the same dress 
can be worn with a guimp of lace to match 
the collar and a picture hat of warm brown 
velvet and plumes. The sleeves should be 
enormously wide, shirred in close rows across 
the upper arm and held at the elbow by a flaring 
turned-back cuff of lace like the collar. 

(2) A charming model is shown in Vogue, 


15 October, middle page, right-hand figure. 
You could have the gown made of alternate 
black and white lace with a wide belt and sash 
ends of pale green panne velvet or dull satin. 

(3) You would need a walking costume of 
brown cloth. A pretty model is the middle 
figure, page 247, Vogue 10 September. Neat 
tailor shirts of madras, linen, silk or flannel, 
with pretty stocks and ties of wash material 
The proper footwear for such a costume -is 
either a laced boot or a low shoe made of Rus- 
sia or patent leather with a low square heel and 
projecting sole. For a shirtwaist costume the 
model Vogue 17 September, page 273, left 
figure, would be charming, made of black and 

white — shepherd’s 
plaid in light weight 
cloth. The buttons 
should be flat black 
silk ones, and the 
stitching should be 
black, also the tie. 
The belt should be 
black patent leather. 
With this dress and 
the walking suit, 
rather plain severe 
hats should be worn. 

You will also need 
another evening 
gown, and a dressy 
blouse or two, which 
should match or at 
least harmonize with 
the skirt with which 
they are to be worn. 
A white cloth coat 
with white hat and 
fur, would only be 
suitable for ceremon- 
ious occasions, and 
should never be worn 
unless in a carriage. 
A costume of gray 
velvet would be useful 
and dressy. The skirt 
full and slightly 
trained with a small 
bolero trimmed with 
steel with short wide 
sleeves over a blouse 
of white lace. The 
outer coat should 
come to the knees and 
be large and loose, 
double-breasted fast- 
ening with two knots 
of gray silk braid with 
loose tasselled ends. 
The collar, cuffs and 
muff should be of 
gray fur,and the hat 
also gray. 

For evening wear a 
white cloth coat long 
and loose, with a flare 
collar of - white fur 
over a deep cape of 

heavy lace would be very handsome. 

A pretty tea gown is always useful for home 
wear and a fur jacket is useful during the 
winter. 

3467. Visiting Cards and Etiquette. To 
R. F. H.—(1) My cards have always been 
engraved with my husband’s full name (Mrs. 
Richard Franklin Hamill). This is very long, 
and at any other time we merely use the first 
initial. Would it not be just as well to have 
the cards engraved Mrs. R. Franklin Hamill? 

(2) In calling on a married woman for the 
first time is it proper to give the maid or man 
who opens the door one of my own and two of 
my husband’s cards? 

(3) An invitation to a church wedding has 
been received with at home cards enclosed, the 
people are but slightly known to us. Will it be 
sufficient to send cards on the first reception 
day? 

(4) Is upholsterer’s velveteen used for por- 
tieres ? 

(1) The full name on a visiting card is better 
form than initials, as it is a clearer identifica- 
tion. The full name on a card, however, does 
not preclude the use of the initials for less 
formal occasions. 

(2) It is quite right to leave one of your cards 
and two of your husband's. You are not 
supposed to be calling on your friend's husband, 
but your husband is, as well as upon the lady 
of the house. 
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(3) If the people are but slightly known to 
you, a card, or cards, sent on their first recep- 
tion day is all that courtesy requires. 

(4) Upholsterer’s velvet makes cfiectiye 
portieres, but it fades very quickly if hung in 
the sun. 

3468. Progressive Dinner Party. To A, p. 
C. S.—Please tell me how to give a moderate 
progressive dinner. You see by my address 
that it would be difficult for me to prepare an 
elaborate menu. Please go into detail, how to 
word the invitations, how the company shal] 
get their different partners at the different 
houses (for I want them to change after each 
course), and how to end the evening? 

A progressive dinner party cannot be re- 
commended by Vogue as an entirely successfu| 
type of entertainment, as there must be a 
least twelve guests and the confusion of moving 
plates and glasses is apt to be trying. However, 
it might be done in this way: Let three hostesses, 
Mrs. A, Mrs. B and Mrs. C, living quite near 
together arrange the party. The guests are 
invited to Mrs. A’s house as to an ordinary 
dinner. They have soup and fish at Mrs, A’, 
and then to their surprise, they are bidden to 
put on their wraps and they adjourn with their 
host and hostess to Mrs. B’s, where an entrée 
and roast are served. If the distance is ccr- 
siderable or the weather inclement, the guests 
can be conveyed in omnibuses, that will wait 
at each house. At Mrs. B’s, the guests will all 
change partners and will change again at Mrs. 
C’s, where they will go for game and dessert, 
and end the evening with games, cards or a 
cance. 

This method entails the least strain upon 
the resources of china and silver, and where it 
would be difficult to prepare eight courses it 
would be easy to prepare two. The guests’ 
mystification would be part of the fun. 

The menu might be: 

AT MRS, A’S: 
Hors d’oeuvre 
Anchovy on toast 
Soup 
Julienne 
Fish 
Timbale of Halibut 


AT MRS. B'S: 
Entrée 
Sweetbreads and French Peas 
Roast 
Saddle of Mutton or Venison 
Mashed Potatoes 
Rice Croquettes 


Broiled 


Currant Jelly 


AT MRS. C'S: 
Salad 
Macedoine Cream Cheese 
Dessert 
Plum Pudding with Brandy Sauce 
Fruit Coffee 


It is better to have a hot pudding for dinner, 
as ices, sandwiches and cakes will be served 
later as an informal supper before the guests 
leave. 

If any one of the hostesses has a special 
recipe for which she is noted, it should, of course, 
be substituted for the dish suggested. The 
invitation should be worded: 

Mr. and Mrs.— 
request the pleasure of 
(name of guest) 
company at dinner 
on — evening, Nov. 
at (hour of dining) 

If desired, instead of “ at dinner,”’ you can 
put “‘ at a progressive dinner.”” 

3469. White Wash Svit. To H. V—Is 
white landsdown suitable for a spring shirt 
waist and dress; does it wash without shrink- 
ing? 

White lansdown would make a suitable dress 
for late spring and summer but the goods should 
be thoroughly shrunk by 24 hours immersion 
before being made up, and as this is apt to take 
the pretty sheen off the material, it is advised 
you select using light weight white Viyella, 
which launders without shrinking. 

3470. Using Real Lace Shawl. To Ala.— 
How can a lace shawl be made into a wrap for 
theatres and evening use? 

(2) Do you think two large ones could be 
used for a dress, and how would you suggest 
to be made ? 

(1) Over a sun-plaited cape of chiffon or 
crépe de chine, the three-cornered shawl could 
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be draped like a hood around the shoulders, 
with the two longest ends hanging in front. 
The sun-plaiting should curve upward, from 
a long point behind, to the neck in front. A 
ruffle of the chiffon edged with a narrow gath- 
ered fold of itself should finish the cape all 
around. There should be a heading of the 
same kind, but broader, where the ruffle joins 
the cape. Shawl-shaped wraps are much worn 
this season. 

(2) The two large lace shawls may be used 
in the following way to make a handsome even- 
ing gown, without sacrificing the lace. Over a 
princess slip covered with chiffon or crépe de 
chine, the two shawls can be draped like a 
Greek tunic. They should be fastened on 
each shoulder, the ends of the shawls making 
sleeve draperies. The shawls can hang straight 
before and behind, their edges arranged in folds, 
or they may be fastened on the left shoulder 
only, and then caught under the right arm. 
This model should be worn only by a slender 
person and the draping must be well done to 
be at all presentable. 

3471. Maternity Gowns. To A. B.—(1) 
Please advise me as to the proper maternity 
gowns for street wear during the winter. I pre- 
fer black. What materials could you advise that 
would stand the hard and constant wear ? 

(2) Would you kindly suggest a gown suit- 
able for both house and street ? 

(3) Also advise me as to belts or girdles or if 
it would be better to have the waist worn out- 
side the skirt ? 

(1) Camelshair is the best material for 
warmth, lightness and durability. 

(2) A full-gored skirt, fastened with draw- 
ing strings from the sides instead of a belt. 
Fasten the skirt securely to the corsets before 
tying the strings. The bodice should have 
a loose coat effect reaching half-way to the 
knees, with a wide cape collar and revers. The 
full sleeves should be gathered into close wrist- 
bands. The neckband and loose bloused front 
could be of black crépe de chine made adjust- 
able so that fronts of white or light blue could 
be worn for dressier effect. White wash 
turned-back cuffs and turned-over neckpiece 
should be worn with it. For the street a loose, 
large-sleeved coat reaching to the knees will 
be appropriate and comfortable. 

(3) It is better not to wear belts and girdles 
of any description, but loose jacket fronts to 
bodices, and tea gown effects for evening wear. 
If a belt must be worn it had better be a wide 
soft ribbon passed twice around the waist and 
tied in a smart short bow in front a little to 
the left. 

3472. Young Matron’s Initials. To M. A. 
H.—Will Vogue tell me the correct way ia 
which a young matron should have marked her 
lingerie, silver and linen? I mean what initials 
should be used ? 

A woman’s silver and linen should be marked 
with her maiden initials at the time of her mar- 
riage. After her marriage the initials of her 
husband's surname should be used on any linen 
or silver she may then acquire. For instance, 
if her name is Mary Jane Smith before her mar- 
riage her effects are marked M. J. S.; if she 
marries Mr. Jones, her later acquisitions should 
be marked M. J. J. 

3473. Paper Chase. To C.—Please tell 
me what a paper chase is? 

A paper chase is a modern aspect of the old 
game of Hare and Hounds. Instead of run- 
ning on foot everyone rides. Thefhares, each 
furnished with a large bag filled with small bits 
of paper have a five minutes’ start of the hounds. 
The hares gallop off across country, scattering 
the paper as they go. They make frequent 
doublings to baffle the hounds, who try to over- 
take them. The course taken by the hares is 
through lanes and over fields and generally ends 
at some house where a breakfast is served. 
Prizes are usually given to the first hounds in, 
or to those who catch the hares. 

3474. Flared Skirt Blouse. To O. C. P.— 
(1) How would you get the correct spring in 
the bottom of the skirt, and still have the de- 
sired perfect fit about the hips, would you cut 
the spring on both sides of the gore or but one, 
and how high on the skirt should it come? 

(2) Would you make a very great blouse, in 
a blouse coat with a velvet suit for a young girl 
who is very slender ? 

(3) Is it proper for a lady having been in- 
vited to a five o'clock tea, to send her visiting 
card, then at the hour for the tea to appear in 
person ? 


(4) Is an acceptance card necessary for lun- 
cheons and teas? 

(1) Most of the new skirts are full around 
the hips, the material either gathered or laid 
in plaits. Some are gored, and close at the 
front and sides around the waist, with the full- 
ness set in close plaits behind. To make a 
decided flare at the feet the seams should be 
gored on both sides and should begin at the 
knee. 

(z) A coat looks better fitted behind and 
slightly bloused in front, to fall to the belt, 
but not below it. 

(3) It is customary to leave a card at the 
same time one attends an afternoon tea. If one 
does not go to the tea a card is sent the same 
morning by mail or messenger. 

(4) A luncheon invitation should be answered 
by letter, and a call made afterwards whether 
the invitation is accepted or not. This is not 
necessary for teas unless the invitation particu- 
larly requests an acknowledgment. 

3475. Remodeling VelourGown. ToH.K. 
S.—Will Vogue kindly suggest what can be 
done with a velour gown made last winter? 
Skirt is habit back, nine-gored, flaring at bot- 
tom, and coat three-quarter, blouse effect with 
revers. 

Leave the skirt as it is, as gored habit back 
skirts are still worn. If the skirt is long have 
it made walking length, about three inches from 
the ground The coat we should judge was 
also good style, but we advise making new re- 
vers and collar of Persian lamb or astrakhan 
also wide deep cuffs. This costume would 
then be very good style worn with a turban to 
match, and a tailor shirt of white. 

3476. Sealskin Coat and Afternoon Card 
Party. To Mrs. de L. S.—(1) Please tell me 
if gold buttons on a sealskin coat would be 
correct, something very plain. 

(2) Also would a gray silver belt (plain) do 
to wear around the waist. 

(3) What refreshments would be novel and 
new for afternoon card party, and would a 
candle light be correct where they play cards 
in a dark dining room? 

(1) Plain dull silver buttons to match your 
belt will be better style than gold ones. 

(z) A silver belt will look quite well on a 
sealskin coat, as silver is used so much this 
season for trimming on cloth and fur in the 
form of embroidery, vests, etc. 

(3) For afternoon refreshments nothing is 
better than dainty sandwiches of paté-de-foie- 
gras, and finely chopped walnuts, lettuce, 
chopped hard boiled eggs, or brown bread. 
Sandwiches should always be spread with 
fresh butter. Small rounds of thin toast, 
spread with caviare are also excellent. Coffee 
is often preferred to tea in the afternoon, and 
should be served in small cups, with rich cream 
to add to it, when desired. Tea should also 
be served and small cakes. 

Candles make a pretty light and as it grows 
dark early in, November, it is better to begin 
with artificial light. The candles or lamps 
should be shaded, but it is essential that the 
room be well lighted to play cards. 

3477. Table Decorations. To F. H.— 
Please state the latest ‘and most appropriate 
decorations and appointments for the table for 
a formal dinner of eight or ten persons. 

The decorations for a dinner should be of 
some seasonable flower, or, if the occasion is 
a special celebration, the decoration can be 
arranged to express it. For a bride, white 
chrysanthemums, roses, or carnations with 
special bouquets of white violets for the ladies. 
The candle shades, bon-bons and cakes should 
also be white. For a white dinner, the candle 
shades should be lined with pink, which, with- 
out destroying the white effect, makes a warmer 
light. For a débutante, a pink dinner is pretty, 
and charming effects can be made with green, 
yellow, red, or violet. The candle shades, bon- 
bons, cakes and ices should match the colors of 
the decorations. For a Christmas dinner, a 
mass of holly with its red berries in the cen- 
tre of the table and an outline outside it of ivy 
or laurel leaves overlapping each other. Tall 
slender vases filled with bright red carnations 
can be set between candlesticks or candelabra 
with red shades. 

For autumn dinners, doyleys, chrysanthe- 
mums, or red leaves are appropriate. Later 
roses, violets, orchids and carnations, after 
January, the first daffodils, lilies-of-the-valley, 
and tulips, are a welcome suggestion of spring. 

During summer and in the country, the 
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commonest wild flowers, weeds, and grasses, if 
arranged with taste, will make a decoration 
more attractive than the choicest garden 
flowers. The centrepiece should always be 
low, and the general effect of the table be simple. 
The style of extraordinary decoration and the 
table completely covered with flowers, has 
quite gone out, and a hostess now endeavors 
that her table shall express taste and repose. 
The beauty of napery, china, glass and silver, 
is much more considered than formerly, and 
these now are a very essential element in the 
appointments of a table. Do not have too 
many little dishes filled with nuts and bon-bons. 
The table must not look bare, but it should be 
set with discretion and a sense of proportion. 
The light on the table is prettier if it comes 
from shaded candles only, and the light 
necessary at the side tables, and in the pantry 
should be as subdued as possible. Pepper pots 
and salt cellars should be placed at intervals so 
that they may be convenient for the guests, 
but no other receptacles with condiments. 
Only three forks are placed at a cover. 

For the following courses, the forks are laid 
on the table by the servants, as needed. The 
glasses for the water and wines to be served 
are placed in a group at the right of each 
place. If port is served after dessert, the port 
glasses are set on the table then. Liqueurs, 
chartreuse and green mint usually are served to 
the ladies with coffee in the drawing room. 

3478. Liveries—Servants’ Duties. To E. 
C. G.—(1) Should undress liveries be worn 
in town for driving in the parks or on the boul- 
evards? 

(z) Should undress livery be worn in the 
city in runabouts, and breaks? We have been 
in the country where we have used the undress 
tan livery. 

(3) We have a park wagon trimmed in dark 
green corduroy. Should an undress livery be 
worn in the city, or maroon, which is our dress 
livery? Should the robes match the undress 
livery or should they match the trimmings of 
the park wagon. We have maroon, and un- 
dress or tan whipcord robes. 

(4) Can you recommend a book on the 
Duties of Servants? Liveries and proper use 
of same? 

(1) Undress livery should not be used in a 
city except for traps for which no other livery 
is good style. 

(2) Undress livery is correct for a runabout 
both in and out of the city. Dress livery is 
sometimes used in a city but we consider un- 
dress the best style. With a break, dress livery 
is usual in the city. 

(3) There is a diversity of opinion as to what 
constitutes a park wagon, but if you mean a 
two or three-seated box wagon which may be 
used with or without a top, undress livery should 
be used. A wagon of this kind is not good 
style in a large city. Tan whipcord robes 
should be used. 

(4) The blue book of Domestic Service de- 
scribed on page iii, vogue, 22 October, or Mrs. 
Seely’s book would both be useful. 
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GREEN, so W. 2st Street 


t, which also will remove a double chin. 
MISS. S. BERGMAN, 10-12 West gad Street 


J A Cc K niopan 


Beats a scissors. Rips any seam quickly with- 
out injuring the finest of cloth or sk. A handy 
household necessity. A tailors and dressmakers 
delight. Sent to any address Postpaid soc. 
Agents Wanted. 


M, J. BACON MPG. CO., San Francisco 


MOWBRAY 


64 WEST 36th ST.. NEW YORK 


EVENING AND 
RECEPTION GOWNS 


we ge Baki: ~ 
Crepe de chine Frocks 


Silk Lined $75.00 


THE COLONIAL 
MT. CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 


The name of which is a symbol of “ health,” 
as its healing waters are widely renowned as the 
| only cure for 
RHEUMATISM 
| and kindred diseases. For further information and 
souvenir address THE COLONIAL, Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan. 
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|NoTz.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date, Sae illustrations on this page. ] 


TAILOR COSTUMES——-RETURN OF SHORT JACKET 
AND BOLERO-——-VELVET COSTUMES—SCOTCH 


SUITINGS~—-SASH RIBBONS-—-NECKWEAR 


~~ SHOPPING BAGS —— MODERATE 


PRICED JEWELRY — LAMP 


SHADES 


He manifold charms and 
virtues of the tailor costume 
are forcibly brought to our 
mind at this season of the 
year. It has not its equal 
for all-around adaptability, 
and is recognized as thor- 
oughly indispensable in ev- 
ery wardrobe, whether ex- 
travagantly planned or of 
the most restricted limita- 
tions. 





THE TAILOR-MADE 


Nine-tenths of the models shown by exclusive 
tailors are in zibeline this season. In light 
colors for more elaborate occasions, the broad- 
cloths are in evidence, but for the strictly tailor- 
made gown, zibeline in the best quality is to be 
depended upon as first favorite. 

Of this modish material, is the original of 
sketch No. 1, a beautifully fine and soft quality 
being used in a model of rare grace and cachet. 
The bottom of the skirt is finished with a flounce 
en forme, though at first glance one would 
never suspect that this long-familiar form of 
trimming was the foundation of the charmingly 
erratic and exceedingly novel skirt finish. 

The top of the flounce follows the line of the 
skirt with an increased flare, and scoops down 
into deep hollows, only to sweep up again into 
tabs which apparently button on the upper 
portions with large fancy braid ornaments. 
At the bottom, three wide tucks are laid, and 
over the hips a yoke repeats the outline of the 
flounce, the tabs lengthening in the front and 
also in the back until they nearly meet the lower 
ones. All this detail does not make the least 
bulk, the shaped pieces being continuous with 
the materia! of the skirt. 


SHORT JACKETS AND BOLERO 


Rumer has it that the bolero and short jacket 
are to enter into another triumphal period, and 
certainly the one in this model is jaunty enough 
to please the most fastidious taste. The 
shoulder extends into a deep cap, ornamented 
with braid and buttons. A bolero effect is given 
by the wide band of Cluny, left free at the under 
edge which slants up in the back in a well- 
planned line and has a tiny band of fancy braid 
for an edge. Long front pieces like a stole, are 
faced with Cluny and turn back from a tiny 
vest of black and white silk braid, giving the 
most approved straight line. The collarless 
neck and the sleeves are trimmed with lace over 
which tabs of zibeline are buttoned. As every 
up-to-date street costume must boast its quota 
of pendant ornaments, it goes without saying 
that this too, has its share, and a glance at the 
picture will show the graceful effect of the long 
swinging cords and balls suspended by star- 
shaped braid ornaments from either side the 
front at bust hight. Price, $95. 


VELVET COSTUME 


The handsome velvet street costume pictured 
in the second illustration is marked $48.50, and 
can be had in plain or corded material. The 
skirt is gored and flares widely at the bottom 
where wide straps of the material simulate a 
flounce in graduated hight, and fasten with 
buttons of silk crochet. Around the bottom 
two wide plaits are laid and above there is a 
Greek key pattern of braid bordered with 
soutache. The coat is three-quarter length, 
the line of the edge in front following the skirt 
ornamentation in wide shallow tabs with a 
braid finish. Two box plaits start from either 
shoulder, lessening in width at the waist line 
and widening again below. The neck is collar- 
less, short bands of the material being carried 
around it and buttoning in front. The back 
is finished with five graduated box plaits and 
the sleeves flare at the bottom where they are 


finished with braid. Cream-white peau de 
soie is used for the coat lining, with a facing of 
embroidery in harmonious colors. This model 
is kept at one ultra-exclusive shop, and prom- 
ises to be one of the best of its genre shown this 
season. It may be carried out in cloth, zibeline 
or rough tweeds, though for my part, I prefer 
the ribbed velvet shown in the picture if the 
prospective wearer be not over given to embon- 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS” 


point. In the latter case, plain velvet would be 
a better choice. 


LONG-SKIRTED JACKET-——-LESS SEVERE MODEL 


For the woman who can wear it, nothing is 
smarter for street use than the perfectly severe 
long-skirted jacket, and plain gored skirt in 
whipcord or tweed. Such a costume costs 
$45 or $50 at the shop where the originals of 
this week’s sketches are to be found, and is 
particularly chic. 

A less severe model is shown in illustration 
No. 3, the material being broadcloth in the most 
exquisite blue-gray shade. Small tucks laid on 
either shoulder graduate down into nothing over 
the bust, and cordelieres of silk fasten across 
the front and end in little tassels of the same. 
Below this are buttonholes made of white 
soutache, and big gray buttons, but these are 
for ornament rather than for use. 

Graduated tucks like those on the shoulders 
are used at the tops of the sleeves, and large 
cuffs of stitched velvet are bordered with gray 
and white braid with a few silver buttons for a 
dash of color. The shaped collar is of the 
same and the skirt is box-plaited and trimmed 
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with buttons and buttonholes giving the idea 
that the sides are fastened together in front by 
their means. Price, $85. 


SMART COSTUME 


For the fourth and last sketch one of the 
smartest and newest of walking costumes has 
been chosen, which is not only abreast, but 
ahead of the times in much of its detail. For 


the first place, the most chic and fascinating 
of bolero jackets is used, instead of the now 
almost ubiquitous three-quarter length, and 
the treatment of the skirt is ideal from a prac- 
tical point of view as-well as that of grace. 
Graduated box plaits are pressed to a perfect 
degree of flatness, and stitched down in a hip 
yoke from the waist, giving that slender out- 
line so dear to femininity. When walking, 
sufficient spring is given by all this hidden 
width, for grace, and it falls into perfect lines 
when the wearer is in repose. A species of 
shoulder cape which is nothing more nor less 
than a deep epaulet falls over the top of the 
sleeves which are box-plaited on the outer 
part of the arm and ornamented with braid. 
Graduated box plaits are used for the fronts 
which allow a glimpse of vest to be seen. The 
latter is of black and white embroidered band- 
ing, crossed with cord frogs. Price, $48.so. 
All of these models are to be found at a shop 
which has been a leader of exclusive modes in 
other lines for many years. The tailored 
costume department has been but recently 
maugurated, and promises to reflect much 
credit on its originators. 





SCOTCH SUITINGS 


An assortment of fine Scotch suitings js bein 
closed out at $1.50 a yard, instead of remainine 
at twice that amount, as they were marked at 
first. There is a great variety from which to 
choose, and the name of the small exclusive shop 
where they are selling is sufficient guarantee of 
their worth. There are mottled blacks and 
whites, or magpie effects as the French call 























ILLUSTRATIONS 


them, hair line stripes, invisible checks and 
bouclé materials as well as silvery haired 
zibelines, pastel blue and gray fancy materials 
and a double-width waterproof cloth, which 
would be just the thing for a mackintosh or 
coaching cape. The chance is not one to be 
neglected, as such fine materials rarely suffer 
SO great a reduction. 


SASH RIBBONS 


Sash ribbons are bewildering in their beauty 
and cannot be appreciated without the expecta- 
tion of paying from $3 to $10 a yard. Girdles 
and sashes are back in high favor, though the 
latter must be cleverly handled to carry out the 
craze for intricate manoeuvring united to result 
apparently simple. The old-fashioned manner 
of circling the waist and allowing the ends to 
hang in straight lengths would never do nowa- 
days. The girdle must be shaped and the 
floating ends subjected to any of a dozen pretty 
conceits of finish such as knots and insettings 
of lace or plissé frills of chiffon. In fact the 
modern artists in ribbons show their skill in 
many delightful and unexpected ways. 

A superb Chiné taffeta sash ribbon has most 
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realistic cherries and foliage as central decora- 
tion with a border of satin. Price, $3.25 a yard. 
The same variety and width of mbbon with 
flowered centre and a border of the color used 
for a fond, in a deeper tone, costs $2.25. 
Superlatively soft and beautiful to the eye as 
well as to the touch, is a cream-white liberty 
satin ground patterned with an exquisite floral 
design in embossed velvet. This too, is of 
sash width, and costs $3.25 a yard. Satin 
louisine ribbon with a border of darker shade 
selling for $1.45, and the antique gold ribbon 
braid so much used this year where a touch of 
trimming is necessary, can be had for 75 cents 
ayard. The latter makes a rich addition to a 
gown of sombre color, and is exceedingly new 


and smart. 


1S 


NECKWEAR 


Fertility of design in neckwear is simply 
marvelous in elaborate examples, but even in 
jest little sets of collarette and cuffs, novel- 
ties are constantly making their appearance. 
Among the latest of these is crewel embroidery 
in scarlet, black and greens on a white founda- 
tion. They make delightfully brilliant bits of 
color and cost $3.25 for the three pieces worked 


moc 


by hand. 
NEW VEILING 


Those new chiffon veils dependent from a 
ring to be placed on the hat, are selling for $2.95, 
and are practical as well as becoming. 


BAGS 


The right kind of an old-fashioned air is 
suggested by the latest development of the 
shopping bag, which goes by the rather quaint 
name of Peggy from Paris. It is very deep— 
quite eight inches I should think, and of the 
most pliable English morocco, box-plaited into 
the handsome mounting at the top. This 
fullness gives ample space for all sorts of small 
articles and even one or two larger ones. They 
cost $9, and come in the new blue, scarlet, green 
and black. The necessity of change has given 
rise to a bag-pocket book which has been very 
popular since it was first seen about two 
months ago. Each cover is carried beyond the 
actual dimensions of the enclosed purse and 
finished with a deep scooped out slit, by which 
it is slipped over the fingers. Some are fitted 
with a mirror and many other small accessories 
and others have merely the card case and 
pocketbook. For the latter, $4.75 is the price 
asked. 


MODERATE PRICE JEWELRY 


The days when it was necessary te pay large 
prices for pretty pendants are past, and it is 
really surprising to see the amount of skill as 
well as fine stones and precious metal one 
can obtain for sums as small as $25. Wonder- 
ful examples of harmony in stone and metal 
coloring are achieved, sapphires of several 
different hues and huge misshapen baroque 
pearls making a delightful combination, whose 
value seems well understood by the more 
advanced jewelers. Antique gold finish is used 
with a pendant of this variety, numbers of little 
chains strung with topaz and sapphires uniting 
at a large fresh-water pearl and falling in short 
lengths below. Price, $25. A dolphin of gold 
with dull Egyptian finish has half its body and 
entire head made of a fresh-water pearl, whose 
shape perfectly carries out the desired form 
There are tiny jewels for eyes, and the piece is 
nearly two inches long. Price, $28. Perhaps 
more artistic than all, though this would be 
hard to say, was a cluster of grapes with foliage 
of shaded gold. The drooping bunch of fruit 
was entirely of pearls, each stone a different 
shade and all beautifully harmonious in 
grouping. Price, $150. 


LAMP SHADES 


Lamp shades of modest pretentions are often 
needed for some corner of the house and several 
very pretty novelties have been brought out for 
the holiday season. The new colored bead 
fringes are new and serve the double purpose 
of decoration and shading the light of the lamp 
below the rim of the shade. They light up 
beautifully and are already attached to a metal 
tim, making adjustment very easy. Price, 
$1.75 for that measuring ten inches in diameter. 


The colors are red, emerald green, silver, and 
crystal in combination with red. Shades of 
favrile glass in sea shell or iridescent coloring 
are $3.95, and those of the familiar and useful 
green lined with white, $1. Linen lamp shades 
fan-plaited with a fringe edge come in solid reds, 
yellows or pink, and cost $1.75, in the size 
for piano lamps—for the money one can find 
nothing better. The smaller size recently 
mentioned is marked go cents, complete with 
the frame. Of course the lamps for electricity 
with means of lighting the base as well as globe 
are very lovely, but these come under quite a 
different heading and are usually immensely 
expensive. The Mission lamps are also novel— 
even more so than any I have mentioned in 
fact, and exceedingly attractive when har- 
monious with their surroundings. These stand 
as high as a banquet lamp and are of the 
regular Mission type of weathered or stained 
oak. The lamp itself is usually pottery or 
some fine Delft mixture. 

The beautiful lamp shades of stained glass 
in new art designs and wonderful color com- 
binations, are as handsome as any shade to be 
found anywhere, and so soft to the eye when 
lighted that their acquisition is a perfect delight. 
Though expensive in all cases, it is sometimes 
possible to find something less extravagantly 
high-priced than usual, such as a shade of 
wine-colored glass with medallions of buff 
leaded into a design. This is beautiful by 
day as well as at night, and costs $19.75. There 
is a fringe of red crystal beads. 


BITS OF ODD BRIC-A-BRAC 


Odd was a new art figure of a woman in a 
costume which might have been worn by Elaine 
or Guinevere carrying in her outstretched arms 
a miniature old English garden in an oblong 
box. The electric light is connected within 
this box, throwing all the little shrubs, trees and 
garden walks into high relief and casting a 
brilliant yet soft glow upward on the maiden’s 
face, which is bent down over it. This is only 
one of many quaint and fanciful conceits, 
which in no department are more redundant 
than in that of lamps and all different modes of 
lighting. 


UNDERSKIRT MODEL 


A new model among underskirts of lawn and 
lace shows a carefully-fitted yoke, allowing of no 
slightest fullness over the hips, yet laden with 
extravagantly full ruffles and flounces at the 
bottom. Price, $10. Another finished with an 
embroidered flounce edged with four or five 
rows of lace sewed together like a full ruffle, can 
be had for the same price, and one with a deep 
knee flounce inset with wide tabs of insertion 
and straight around lengths of the same is 
not much more expensive. 


NEGLIGEE 


En passant, the dearest, prettiest little 
négligée caught my eye, too charming by far 
to be neglected in these descriptions. Over 
a fitted lining of China silk was posed 4 sun- 
plaited skirt of the same, elaborately inset with 
rich cream white lace in several rows. This 
came from the waist line on the sides and back, 
extending up into a lace neckband in front. 
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Over this rippling underskirt fell a robe of white 
cachemire, embroidered with pink silk dots. 
At the sides it was slashed up nearly to the hip, 
extending up into a lace neckband in front, 
to give more than a glimpse of the pretty under- 
skirt, and around every edge ran a wide band of 
pink satin in the same del'cate shade. The 
back fits in to the figure, except just in the 
middle where a Watteau plait is laid, and the 
collar falls into wide rippled revers which extend 
to the waist. The upper portion falls free, but 
the plaited silk is girdled in by cords with long 
tassels. The cachemire sleeves flare widely 
at the elbow and are bound with satin; from 
beneath long pointed ends of silk fall in masses 
of plissage, inset near the edge with deep cream- 
white insertion. This little garment is most 
unusual and planned with the eye of an artist 
for picturesque effect. It is a recent importa- 
tion, and costs $55. 

Moiré grenadine is a novelty of the season, 
and almost as fragile in texture as mousseline 
de soie. In shell pink, or white, it has been 
marked down to 98 cents a yard. 


FELT FLOOR COVERING 


I must not forget to mention that English 
felt for floor covering has been reduced to $1 a 
yard and is forty-six inches wide. It is nearly 
a quarter of an inch thick, so needs no lining, 
and wears even better than the filling which it 
was designed to replace. 











{NoTs.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 
should inclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date.] 


Lthough knowledge of the 
beneficial qualities of 
massage has. only be- 
come widely broadcast 
during the past score of 
years, very early records 
bear witness that it was 
not an unknown factor 
in times as far removed 
from ours as those of 
Julius Cesar. Vibrat- 
ory massage, however, 
is a creation of the 
present era, and is performed by mechani- 
cal means. Its purpose is to cure nervous dis- 
eases and bodily disorders, no less than to 
beautify the skin and improve the complexion. 
An instrument has recently been perfected 
which enables those who do not possess the skill 
for proper manual manipulation to enjoy its 
benefits. 

The design of this appliance is such that the 
angle in which it is held renders its use extremely 
easy, resulting in effective and pleasing treat- 
ment. Being portable, every portion of the 
body can be reached in a most desirable manner. 

The instrument is furnished with a head hav- 
ing a series of three rollers suitably designed 
to knead the flesh with a smooth alternating 
pressure. 

The massage rollers greatly assist the vi- 
brating fork, by preparing a pathway for the 








motion, thereby better reaching the deeper 
tissues and organs of the body. This fork is 
situated in the spaces between the massage 
rollers, and is attached at its lower end to a 
vibrating armature mounted inside the body 
of the instrument. 

Acting in conjunction with the batteries this 
fork will vibrate nearly three thousand times 
a minute. The effect is said to be wonderful, 
every nerve and muscle tingling and scudding 
youthfully during this healthful, easy species 
of gymnastics. It may be used with an ac- 
companying battery, or in houses where there 
is electric light by means of attachment. It is 
easy to manage, increases the flow of nervous 
energy, stimulates the muscles to activity, re- 
stores the circulation of the blood and assists 
the glands to increased secretion. 

Some one who thoroughly understands 
woman's needs must have invented the con- 
venient ondulating iron I saw the other day. 
It is made to last a lifetime so well put together 
are its two simple parts, and it accomplishes 
its purpose without much ado of any kind. 
There are two flat and slender prongs which 
fit into deep in-scoops on either side a rounded 
centre and when closed over a thick strand of 
hair this gives exactly the desired ondulation 
without any more trouble than that required 
for the ordinary process with a curling iron. 
The handles are of wood so the iron can be well 
heated without burning the hands and the 
price is $1.50. 

Another novelty and one apparently never 
destined to be very widely known is a remark- 
able and thoroughly unusual perfume. I make 
the latter assertion because it is kept by a small 
private shop and has no duplicate in any of the 
perfumes offered for sale by larger concerns, 
having been discovered in the far East and 
brought to this country as more or less of an ex- 
periment. Nothing could be more Oriental 
in character or cling with greater persistency 
it must be used with discretion, but when this 
advice is heede<. it would be difficult to find 
anything more seductive. It is heavy in quality, 
with a languorous character giving a subtle 
enchantment to its hauntingly sweet scent. 
Decidedly not a simple odor, it greets one with 
an unfathomable essence of sweetness not in 
the least familiar, and suggestive of the very 
heart of Oriental life. If one could say that 
an odor is typical of a race, this should be of 
the East Indian onc and was indeed originated 
and manufactured in the far distant land of 
India. Those who like delicacy in a perfume 
or frank simplicity and freshness will not be 
found among its admirers, but others with a 
taste for exotic flowers and rare, heavy scents 
will no doubt find it among the best and cer- 
tainly most unusual to be had. Price, $4 a 
two-ounce bottle. 

Though the price is not small it will not be 
found expensive in the end. As more than a 
drop, or at most two, would be undesirable and 
a single bottle should last for a year. 

Has every one discovered the merits of the 
new ivory manicure sticks? They cost but 
25 cents and are an exact fac-simile of the or- 
ange wood sticks with which we are all familiar 
Ivory does not injure or roughen the nail, and 
is much better for the purpose of manicuring 
than anything in steel could ever be as there 
are no sharp points. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THOSE WHO AT- 
TEMPT TAILORED GARMENTS-~—-WHERE AND 
HOW TO USE STIFFENING 


Ne of the most im- 
portant features of 
tailor work is the 
stiffening; not only 
putting it in the 
right places, but 
doing so correctly. 

To the amateur 
who is clever at 
making any gar- 

ment with a good pattern to assist her, the 
usual method of putting stiffening into any part 
of a coat or bodice is to cut it and lay it loosely 
between the material and the lining. The cor- 
rect method demands a good deal more than 
this, and it must be understood that canvas 
lining must be made to fit into hollows and 
curves by means of little darts taken up,wedges 
iet in, so that it sets as snugly as possible to the 
figure. If this is done the material may easily 
be stretched and shrunk to match. 

As a general rule, all coats or jackets have 
canvas interlining inside the front edges. These 
are usually cut about three inches wide at the 
lower end and branch off from where about the 
top of a dart would come, to either the middle 
of the front armhole or that of the shoulder, 
according to the thickness of the cloth. Some- 
times in making an Eton it is advisable to inter- 
line it all through with canvas. This is when 
the cloth is not firm enough to set well without. 
In others, pieces of canvas are placed also all 
round the armholes, not in one piece but two or 
three so as to avoid a light outer edge; and as 
a rule the lower edge of any coat is made firm 
by a narrow bias strip of canvas. 

Taking, for example, an ordinary half-fitting 
covert coat, the stiffening is put in and the gen- 
eral manipulation done, according to the fol- 
lowing rules: 

The canvas is first shrunk by being ironed 
all over through a damp cloth, then it is cut by 
the front of coat as shown in Fig. I. A slash 
is cut down from the middle of the shoulder 
and a wedge-shape piece of the canvas is laid 
under, which enlarges the actual shoulder edge, 
but makes the hollow just in front of the shoulder 
that is noticeable in the well-made garments. 
Another smal! wedge is also inserted to make 
the edge easy, where it crosses over the bust. 
The next thing is moulding it, which is done by 
shrinking and stretching, a hot iron and wet 
cloth being the means used in either case, with 
the aid of actual stretching or holding in. Al- 
ways iron towards the breast star where the 
canvas should be stretched by pulling it against 
the iron. Tighten it between the two wedges 
by pushing the texture together under the iron, 
also at the armhole edge. Then tighten the 
front edge by pushing it up under the iron and 
when done it will slightly curl. Just across 
the waist may also be shrunk a little. 

The material must next be shrunk to match 
the canvas, but as the wedges may not be put in, 
the shoulder edges should be well stretched, 
as also the star point. And the other parts 
requiring shrinking be done exactly as the can- 
vas has been treated. 

Next, without stretching the front edges 
again, run strips of tape along them, allowing 
the outer edges of the tapes to slightly project 
beyond those of the canvas, and to avoid folds 
at the top corners, mitre the tape. Run another 
strip along where the rever fold will come, also 
slightly tightening it. Fig. II shows the can- 
vas thus manipulated. 

Now put the canvas to the cloth. A tailor 
tacks these sort of things in over his knee, 
which has a leather cover that forms a pad. 
Tt is a good investment to procure a small press- 
ing board the shape of a pear from any tailor’s 
furnishing store. The thick end may be used 
in this way and it is invaluable for pressing over, 
when any moulding is required, besides being 
almost indispensable for pressing the sleeves 
and armholes. 

Instead of basting the revers, they must be 
padded; and while doing this the rever should 
be folded back as it is permanently to set. This 
kind of padding consists of securing the two 
surfaces together by means of parallel rows of 
stitches running towards the corner. The 
stitches are long on the canvas side, and so 
small through to the cloth that the back sur- 





face of it only is picked up. No stitches must 
be visible on the right side. Any stiffened part 
that rolls back must be done in this manner, 
the collar particularly. 

An ordinary turn-over coat collar should be 
cut on the bias, the under part may have a seam 
in the back, so as to slightly tighten it at the 
fold over point, but the upper part must not 
have a seam when it can be cut without one. 
Stitch the under part of the collar to the neck 
edge of the coat, when the back and front parts 
have been joined, and the shoulders and other 
parts satisfactorily fitted. Press the seam open, 
notching the turnings where desirable to make 
them set quite flat. Next, pad the collar with 
canvas, which may extend just over the seam, 
the edges notched as the turning of the cloth 
has been done. Do not, as a rule, stitch can- 
vas in with a seam though thinner kinds of 
stiffening may be included, and then the turn- 
ings of it cut away close to the stitching. 





Where it is desirable to secure canvas edges 
along a seam, let one overlap the other on top 
of the pressed open cloth turnings. Firmly 
baste the outer turning of the cloth over that of 
the canvas, cutting pieces out of the canvas, to 
mitre them neatly, drawing the two raw edges 
together as in Fig. IV. The cloth facing should 
next be folded in at the edges; joined to its col- 
lar portion; and then carefully basted in place, 
first round the outer edge, then running from 
that inwards, with the rever and collar folded 
over, to make the set. The two extreme edges 
must next be slipstitched together, so that the 
stitches are quite invisible. This may be easily 
done by taking a stitch up inside one edge, then 
placing the needle in the opposite one exactly 
facing the point where it came through. The 
edges will in this way be drawn absolutely 
closely together like a seam stitched on the in- 
side. Any outside edge stitching is next done 
to finish it. 

Where buttons are to be sewn on, an extra 





strip of linen is usually basted on to the canvas, 
which not only helps to support the buttons, but 
prevents the probability of stretching the coat 
between them, by the constant fastening and 
unfastening. 

An ordinary coat sleeve should have bias 
canvas placed in the wrist edge up to the hight 
of a cuff, where it is usually stitched across on 
the right side. It is laid in after the inner 
sleeve seam only is stitched and the turnings 
pressed open as the stitching cannot of course 
be done after both seams are done. 

Then, when stitched across, the outer seam 
is stitched just down to the canvas, above which 
the turnings are notched so that the one belong- 
ing to the under part may be over that of the 
upper, which is turned back; and while the 
seam part of the sleeve is pressed with the turn- 
ings open, the cuff is done with them in that 
position, representing one finished edge laid 
over the other for fastening. If the wrist edge 
is stitched, these open parts must also be. They 
may either be made to really fasten, or the but- 
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tons may be sewn through to secure them, and 
the lining need not open here. 

It is always best to have a good big turning 
on the top of the sleeve, unless it is lined with a 
strip of linen, which is the better plan, where 
extra breadth of shoulders is desired. Include 
the canvas round the armhole in the seam, as 
here it is required to strengthen it, then press 
the turnings open, notching them well, and if 
necessary cutting away those of the canvas. 
Hem the edge of the sleeve lining over that of 
the armhole, gathering the former over the top 
if necessary. Do not forget to turn up the lower 
edge of the coat over a bias strip of canvas, and 
to avoid anything like a bungle where the seams 
are turned up, trim away the turnings and se- 
cure the turned up edge at each seam. Slip- 
hem the lining inside all the outer edges, very 
neatly so that no stitches show, and in putting 
the lining in fold it to each shoulder from noth- 
ing just below the figure. Also fold a good 
plait down the middle of the back, securing it 
only in the neck hem and at the waist. 

Lining must always be easy to the~cloth 
but tailors make folds in this manner to pro- 
vide extra ease, as the least tightening is fatal 
to the set of the garment. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


REMODELING LAST YEAR'S BODICE 


Loping shoulders are more affected by 
the young contingent than by their elders. 
The eccentricities adopted to emphasize 
that long shoulder line may be better carried 
off by young figures though apart from the 
fashion dictum that a thing in fashion is al 
ways becoming, very long shoulder seams never 
were, nor ever will be. Last year’s bodices 
are modernized in this particular very easily. 
After they have been cut down in the neck, to 
introduce the correct style of yoke, chemisette 
stock, and high neckband, the shoulder seams 
are also cut away to give place to a match inset 
elongation of the yoke chemisette. Sometimes 
these inset elongations dip into round, pointed 
or square ends, or again into a long inletting 
which hangs far beyond the sleeve seams. It 
must not be forgotten that these bodice cuttings 
in any direction do not interfere with the fitted 
linings. They are to be left as they were. It 
is the outside gown material alone that is to 
be removed. It is quite clear that one may have 
all sorts of alterations made of the fashionable 
sort, without interfering with the old fit of the 
bodice. This it is which makes it rather a 
simple proposition to suggest any of the latest 
styles for remodeling old bodices. 


NECK FINISH 


Half collars, which come to an end after they 
pass over the shoulders in front, are charming 
additions, straight, broad, over the shoulder 
straps, with fringe on the ends, or drop passe- 
menterie ornaments, sewed on as a fringe, are 
a great improvement to a bodice with short 
seams on the shoulders, in the way of remodel- 
ing it on fashionable lines, A_half-sleeve, 
flaring at the bottom, and rising up into a tab- 
like flatness above the shoulder line, and there 
lost in the neck trimming, is a method which 
a good tailor would adopt if a coat were sent to 
him to alter. 

Another tailor lately heard of altered an old- 
style half-fitting coat, by adding half capes 
high in shoulder fitting, which fell more than a 
quarter of a yard below the regular shoulder 
seam, these capes draping low back and front. 
These are hints which cannot but prove of ser- 
vice to those whose winter coats, new last year, 
must be made presentable for the coming year. 


COLOR WEDDINGS 


There have been pink weddings, mauve wed- 
dings, and green and white weddings this sea- 
son, and very mary all-white ones. It would 
be impossible to give a preference, but it must 
be confessed that the green and white effects 
so in harmony with the altar decorations, 
elicited much praise. Pink weddings have a 
charm of their own, a certain gay note that fits 
in with th occasion, 2s it should be. A com- 
promise of white gowns and hats, for the brides- 
maids, but trimmed with a favorite color and 
flower, has perhaps been adopted by the great- 
est number of brides, if it were possible to get 





a correct count in the matter. A revival of 
ruchings as trimmings, has enabled many a 
bride to wear a much smarter wedding gown 
than she could have done without this trimmip 
In the first place, with her own fingers perhaps 
she has quilled many pieces or bolts of white 
satin ribbon, part of which was put upon the 
bridal skirt of white mousseline in waves 
rather high and narrow in form. This skirt 
had a long upper skirt falling over a drop 
of the same, flounced upon the bottom, and 
flounces ruched as well. The top portion of 
the overskirt was both tucked and shirred, the 
tucks in vertical sections from the belt, almost 
half-way down, then broken by blocks of close, 
fine shirrings. The bodice was tucked and 
shirred to match across the front, had deep 
shoulder flounces brought into a narrow fes- 
toon at the middle front, where the corsage 
bouquet of orange blossoms hid the meeting of 
the ends. It is needless to say that the shoulder 
flounce was ruched to match the skirt. Very 
full double mousseline sleeves entered into 
long gauntlets, ruched also, with a fall of lace 
over the hand. Chemisette and high stock 
of white Chantilly lace, transparently inset, 
were closely seeded with small pearls, and the 
hand ruffles of the same lace were treated in the 
same manner. With a high white silk belt, the 
gown was charmingly simple. A_ simply 
hemmed tulle veil, and small wreath of orange 
flowers added the full bridal effects. 


BRIDESMAID 'S GOWNS 


To correspond with the bride's simple wed- 
ding gown, the two bridesmaids wore rose-pink 
silk muslins. The skirts looked as smart as 
possible in three five-inch tucks, spaced apart 
in the same widths. The round bodices were 
tucked cross-ways, in tucks almost two inches 
wide, and without space divisions observed, 
the necks finished for high chemisettes of white 
lace. The sleeves were tucked to match, but 
were loose flowing at the elbow, with full white 
lace sleeves caught into wristbands. White 
mousseline hats shirred, and a single wreath 
of medium large roses without foliage embrac- 
ing the low crown. A rosette of white tulle 
on the left side under the brim. 


NEW USE FOR OLD FICHU 


A new way of using a lace or embroidered 
mull fichu, the more old-fashioned the better, 
is to have it fitted with a low evening bodice, 
so that it meets in front, and makes a long cap 
effect over the shoulders. The long fronts are 
gathered at the sides, and the corresponding 
fullness of the front edges is turned into bor- 
plaiting and each one trimmed with a small 
rosette of narrow ribbon, or if the dress warrants 
it, small flowers. Two straps of flowered rib- 
bon start from the belt in front, making a V 
shape across the shoulders and descending in 
the same line to belt in the back, the shoulders 
covered by the lace of fichu. According as the 
fichu ends in the back, in a sharp point or a 
round point, so will that finish show in the back 
between the double straps of ribbon, or if the 
bodice is cut down into a V, the lace then enters 
the bodice. Across the front the same narrow 
ribbons are strapped horizontally, with wheel 
rosettes of the same ribbon gathered on one 
edge, three times graduated to the slope of the 
figure. When the fichu meets at the neck, 
in a half-low line, a flower or a brooch makes 4 
pretty finish. Two flounces of lace or net, 
with one row of the ribbon for bottom edge of 
the latter, the flounces to be sloped up very nar- 
row indeed at the meeting-point with the waist 
both back and front. A white net or white 
silk skirt, as well as pretty Swiss, with bodice 
of white silk trimmed in this way, wou!d be et- 
ceedingly becoming for some dance occasion. 
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A Choice Recipe Book (80 pages), sent free, will tell you 
how to make it. 

The next time you order Chocolate or Cocoa say: “I want 
Walter Baker’s.” If you don’t get it, let us know. 


WALTER BAKER G&G CO. Lpop. 
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